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Tue moorland was wide, level and black. It 
was black as night, if you could suppose night 
condensed on the surface of the earth, and that 
you could tread on solid darkness, in the midst of 
day. Yet the day itself was fast wearing away, 
for it was a November day, dreary and gloomy at 
the best, but now fast dropping into night. For 
miles around it was one monotonous waste, treeless 
and houseless as far as you could discern, Ata 
distance you could descry, through the wild and 
foggy atmosphere, the outline of mountains appa- 
rently as bare and stony as was this wilderness 
which they bounded, naked of life, and of all vege- 
tation except the heather which clad with its 
gloomy furze-coat the shivering landscape. There 
were no fields, no hedgerows, no marks of the 
hand of man, except the nakedness itself which 
was the work of man in past ages, when period 
after period, he had tramped over the scene with 
fire and sword, and left what could not fly before 
him, either ashes to amuse the savage winds, or 
stems of trees, and carcases of men trodden into 
the swampy earth, “Solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant,” said the old Roman historian. They 
had done it here—they had made a most absolute 
solitude, and called it peace, That they had done 
it; that it was the work of men and not of nature, 
any one spot of this huge and howling wilderness 
could testify if you would only turn up its sable 
surface. In its bosom lay thousands of ancient 
oaks, black too as ebony, and pines that by their 
gigantic bulk told, that for ages must the forests 
on this spot have been as grand as the scene was 
now bleak. Nobler things than trees, lay buried 
there, but for the most part, they were resolved 
into the substance of the inky earth, The dwell- 
ings of men had left no traces, for they were en- 
tircly of earth, and wood, and thatch, that were 
consumed in the flames, and the hearts that loved, 
and suffered, and perished there beneath the hand 
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of violence and insult, were no longer human 
hearts, but dust, that for generations had been 
crying to God against oppression. If a man had 
been carried blindfold to that place, and had been 
asked, on the restoration of freedom to his eyes, 
where he was, he would without any clue but the 
scene before him, have said—in Ireland. 

There is no heath like an Irish heath, Where 
Nature has herself spread the expanse of a soli- 
tude, it is a cheerful solitude. The very air flows 
over it lovingly; the very flowers nod and dance 
in gladness; the very soil breathes up a species of 
wild fragrance, that communicates a buoyant 
sensation to the heart. You feel that you tread 
on ground where the peace of God, and not of 
man, has sojourned, Where the sun has shone 
on creatures sporting, whether on ground or on a 
tree, as the Divine Goodness of the Universe meant 
them. Where the hunter has alone disturbed 
the enjoyment of the lower animals by his own 
beisterous joy. Where the traveller has sung as 
he went over it, because he felt, he knew not why, 
a spring of music in his breast. Where the 
weary wayfarer has sat beneath a bush and blest 
God, for he could not help it, though his limbs 
ached with travel, and the town was far off. 
In God’s deserts dwells gladness—but in man’s 
deserts there is death. A melancholy smites you 
as you enter them. There is a darkness from the 
past that envelopes your heart, and the moans, 
and sighs, and curses of once, aye, perhaps, ten- 
times done misery, seem still tu live in the very 
winds, 

It was an Irish moor, then, that this November 
day was darkening over. The small, shallow; and 
widely spread stream coursed through it. The 
sedge whistled on its margin, and on island-like 
expanses that here and there rose above the surface, 
of the middle course, On either hand, the black 
moorland stretched away diversified only by an 
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occasional mass of grey stone, or the white heads 
of the cotton rush tossing in the wind, I have 


said there was no sign of life, but on one of these | 


grey stones stood a heron, watching for his prey. 
And he had stood there for hours, for probably his 
appetite was stilled by his day’s success among 
the trout of that dark moorland stream, which 
was colored to the hue of porter by the peat from 
which it oozed. But at once he sprung up, 


around him, began to make a circuit in the air, 
rising higher as he went, with that solemn, slow 
tlight, which is the creature’s wont. He had been 
startled by a sound, There was life in the desert 
now. ‘Two horsemen came gallopping on a high- 
way not far off, and the heron, continuing his 
gyrations, surveyed them as they went. Had 
they been coming over a plain of India or Aus- 
tralia, or the Pampas of South America, they could 
not have been grimmer, or more thoroughly chil- 
dren of the wild. But they were Irish from head 
to foot, nay, from the head to foot of their horses, 
They were mounted on two spare, but not clumsy 
steeds, The creatures had marks of the blood and 
breed that had been introduced by the English to 


lineage of Arabia. The one was a pure bay, the 
other and lesser one, black; but they were lean as 


death, and wet with the speed with which they had 


or of the field in which, most likely, they had been 


drawing the dray, the peasant’s cart, still smeared | 


their bodies, and their manes flew as wild and 
untrimmed as the sedge, or the cotton rush of the 
waste through which they flew. Their riders, 


wielding each a heavy stick instead of a riding | 
whip, which they applied ever and anon, to | 


shoulder or flank of the smoking animals, were 
mounted on their bare backs, and guided them 


short frieze coated, short knee-breeched, grey 
soil as potatoes, From beneath their narrow- 


brimmed, old, brown hats, streamed hair as un- 
kemped as their horses’ manes, There were the 


Celtic physiognomy, the snub and somewhat up. | 


turned nose, the black tint of skin; the eye now 
looking grey, now black; the freckled cheek, and 
sandy hair. Beard and whisker covered half the 
face ; and their short, square shouldered bodies 
were bent forward with eager impatience, as they 
thumped and kicked along their horses, and mut- 
tered what seemed more curses than any thing 
else as they dashed along. 

The heron, sailing on broad and seemingly 
slow vans, still kept them in view. Anon, they 
reached a part of the moorland, where traces of 
human labor were visible. Black piles of peat 
stood on the solitary ground, ready, afler a sum- 
mer’s cutting and drying, to be carried away to 
the next village. Anon, patches of cultivation 
presented themselves, Plots of ground, where the 





potato had grown on raised beds of a few feet 
wide, with intervening trenches to carry off the 
boggy water, and small fields where grew more 
stalks of ragwort than grass, enclosed by banks cast 
up and topped, here and there, by a briar or a stone. 


| It was the husbandry of misery and indigence. The 
| ground had already again been manured by sea 


weed; but the village, where was it? Instead ef 


a village, there were patches of burnt ground, 
stretched his broad wings, and, silent as the scene | 


scorched heaps of rubbish, and fragments of 
blackened walls. There were garden plots trod- 
den down, and their few bushes rent up, or heavy 
with tatters of rags—and the two riders, as 
they hurried by with gloomy visages and muttered 
curses, uttered the sole but fatal court eviction! 
Anon, they came to where the ground heaved 
itself into a chaotic confusion, The huge bones of 
the earth protruded themselves through the skin; 


_ stony heaps swelled up here and there, naked, 


black, and barren, Shattered rocks arose, sprinkled 
with bushes, and smoke curled up from what 


| looked like mere heaps of rubbish, but which were 


in reality, human habitations, Long dry grass 
hissed and rustled in the wind on their roofs, which 


_ were sunk by places as if falling in, and pits of 
the country. They could claim, if they knew it, | 


reeking filth seemed placed to prevent every ac- 


| cess to their low doors, 


But here the two riders turned their steeds, and 


_ speedily tying them to an elder bush, disappeared 
been hurried along. The soil of the damp moorland | 


in one of these cabins, It was the closing hour 
of darkness ; the heron slowly sailed, and sought 
the place of its regular roost, 

Far different was this to the scenes it had left. 
Lofty trees darkened the steep slopes near a fine 
river. Rich meadows lay at the feet of these 
woods, stretching to the stream, Fine herds of 
cattle lay in them, chewing their cuds, after the 


_ plentiful grazing of the day. A noble house 
_ showed itself by its white walls, through the dusk 
by halters instead of bridles. They were of those | 


of night, around which the loftiest trees seemed 


_ to stand as in proud guardianship, and broad 
stockinged fellows, who are as plentiful on Irish | 


winding walks, discerned here and there, gave 
evidence of a place where nature and art had 


| combined to form a paradise, There were ample 


pleasure grounds ; the grounds around the cabins 
over which the heron had flown, might be truly 


| styled pain grounds, What has an Irish cabin to 


do with pleasure ? 

Within that house was assembled a happy 
family. There was the father, a fine-looking man 
of forty or so. Proud you would have deemed him 
by his air, as he sat for a while absorbed in his 


| cushioned chair by the fire, but a moment after- 
| wards, asa troop of beautiful children came bounding 


into the room, and tea was announced as ready by 
the mother, his manner was instantly changed into 


_ one so pleasant, playful, and full, not only of ease, 


but of enjoyment, that you saw him only as the glad 
father and amiable domestic being. The mother, a 
handsome and lady-like woman, was seated 
already at the tea-table, and in another minute a 
circle of bright and beautiful faces were alternately 
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gazing at her own sweet and happy face, and at 
the sunny one of the father. A sound of merry 
voices and childish laughter was mingled with the 
prose tones of the father, and the playful accents 
of the mother, addressed now to one, and now to 
another of the youthful group. 

Tea over, and the time for the retirement of the 
children approaching, the father rang the bell, 
and the household assembled to evening prayers. 
There was a numerous train of servants, who re- 
pectfully assumed their accustomed places, The 
father read, He had paused once or twice, and 


glanced up with a stern and surprised mien, for | 


he heard some sound that astonished him proceed- 
ing from one corner of the room near the door, 
He went on once more,—* Remember the children 
of Edom, O Lord, in the day of Jerusalem ; how 
they said, down with it, down with it, even to the 
ground. O daughter of Babylon, wasted with 
misery ; yea, happy shall he be that rewardeth thee 
as thou hast served us,” 

There was that sound again!—a burst as of 
smothered sobs from the same corner, and the 


master’s eye flashed with a strange fire as he | 


again darted his glance towards the offending 
quarter. The lady looked in equal surprise, in the 
same direction, then turned a meaning look on her 
husband; a warm flush was succeeded by a pass- 


ing shade of paleness on_her face, and she cast | 
down her eyes. The children evinced curious | 


wonder, but were still, Once more the father’s 
sonorous and now more measured voice, read on, 
He closed the book, and repeated verbatim, accom- 
panied audibly, by his wife, children, and the 
meaning voices of the servants, the Lord’s Prayer. 
“ Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us 


our trespasses as we forgive those that trespass — 


against us.” Again the same stifled sound issued 
from the same corner. A dark shade passed over 
the brow of the master of the family—the mother 
looked agitated, the children’s wonder increased, 
and the servants with a constrained silence retired 
from the room, 

“What can be the matter with old Dennis?” 
exclaimed the lady, the moment the door closed 
on the household, “O, what is amiss with poor 
old Dennis !” exclaimed the children, 





“Some stupid folly or other,” said the father 


morosely, “Come, away to bed, children, You 
can learn Dennis’s troubles another time.” The 
children would have lingered, but again the words, 
“ Away with you,” in a tone that never needed 
repetition, was decisive, They kissed their 
parents and withdrew. 

In a few seconds the father rang the bell. “Send 
Dennis Croggon here.” The old man appeared, 
He was a little, thin old man, of not less than 


wees 


warm nook in the servant’s hall, for the remainder 
of his days, 

Dennis entered with a troubled and timid air, 
as conscious that he had deeply offended by his 
indecorum, and had to dread at least a severe 
rebuke, He bowed profoundly to both the master 
and mistress, and stood, 

“What is the meaning of this, Dennis?” de- 
manded the master sharply, Has anything hap- 
pened to you?” 

“ No, Sir.” 

“ Anything amiss in your son’s family ?” 

“No, your honor,” 

“ What the d 1 then, has set you grunting 
and blubbering at prayers, eh ?” 

Dennis was silent, 

“Do you hear, sir? What does this mean? 
Was there no where to vent your nonsense in, 
but this room, and no time but at prayers ?” 

Dennis raised his hand, and drew it across his 
forehead, hemmed, but was still silent, He cast 
an imploring glance at the master, then at the 
mistress, and trembled violently. 

“Be d——d to you, Dennis! What do you 
mean by this, I say. Speak out, you old fool, will 
you?” ‘The master said this ina voice of thunder, 
that made the ‘old man start, and cease to tremble. 
He looked wild, but no words came, 

“What is the matter, good Dennis?” asked the 
lady, in a kind tone, “Compose yourself, and tell 
us. Something really must have happened to you.” 

Dennis again trembled violently, but he stepped 
a step or two forward, seized the back of a chair, 
as if to support himself, and after a vain gasp or 
two, broke out, 

“Pardon me, madam, Pardon me, your honor. 
I could not help it, I know I am a great fool; 
but it was the touchingness of the prayers, your 
honor, it was indeed. Nothing ails me, nothing at 
all your honor; nothing, nothing.” 

“ Nonsense, man!” exclaimed the master with 
a blackness of fury in his face, that no longer 
seemed to be the same which just before had 
laughed and beamed with fun with the children, 
“ Nonsense, you quivering old aspen, speak out 
without more ado, or you shall rue it. Now then !” 

Dennis looked at the mistress, as if he would 
have implored her intercession, but as she gave no 
sign of it, he was compelled to speak. 

“God help me then,” he muttered to himself: 
and then louder ;—“ If your honor would pardon 
me, it was only the meltingness of the prayers, it 
was indeed, I could not help thinking of the poor 
people of Rathbeg, when the soldiers and police 





_ cried, ‘Down with them, down with them, even 


seventy years of age, with white hair and a dark | 
spare countenance. He was one of those many | 


nondescript servants in a large Irish house, whose 
duties are as miscellaneous as the whole group of 
retainers itself, He had, however, shown ample 
zeal and fidelity through a long life, to secure a 





to the ground,’ And then their poor little cabins 
came down all in fire and smoke, amid the 
howls and cries of the poor craters, Oh! it was 
a fearful sight, your honor, it was indeed, to see 
the poor women hugging their babbies, and their 
houses where they were born burning in the wind, 
It was dreadful, sir, to see the old, bedridden man, 
lie on the wet ground among the few bits of fur 
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niture, and groan to his gracious God above. O, 
your honor, you never saw such a sight, or—or— 
sure it never would ha’ been done.” 
Dennis seemed to bolt the last words out as if 
they were jerked from him by a sudden shock, 
The master, whose face had changed during 


this speech to a livid hue of passion, his eyes blaz- | 


ing forth with the fires of lightning, was in the 
act of rushing on old Dennis—exclaiming—* You 
d——d old villain.” But he was withheld by his 
wife, who exclaimed,—* Oswald! Oswald! be 
calm. Let us hear what Dennis has to say. Go 
on, Dennis, in God’s name, go on,” 

The master stood still, but black and frowning. 


seen that poor frantic woman when the back of 


the cabin had fallen on her infant, where she | 


thought she had laid it safe for a moment, while 
she flew to part her husband and a soldier, who 
had struck the children with the flat of his sword, 
and bade them troop off to h—1 with their howling! 


O, your honor! but it was a killing sight, Och, | 


but it was that as come over me in the prayer, 
and I feared but we might be praying perdition on 
us all, wyen we prayed about our trespasses, I 
thought if the poor creatures of Rathbeg should 
meet us, your honor, at heaven’s gate, and say— 
‘ Here are the heathens that would not let us have 
a poor hearthstone in poor ould Ireland,’ och! 


but I fear it would be bad with us, And that was | 
all, your honor, that made me take on so, It was | 


just a-thinking of that—an I could na help it.” 


and Dennis disappeared with a bow, and an alert- 


ness that would have become his earlier years, | 
There was a moment’s silence after his exit; 


when the lady turned to her husband, and clasping 


anxiety—she said, 
“ Dearest Oswald, what Dennis says is God’s 


truth, and let me, as I have done so often—once | 


more entreat that these dreadful evictions may cease, 


Surely there must be some way to avoid them; to | 


set your property right without such violent means,” 
The stern, proud man smiled scornfully, and 


said,—* Then why in the name of heaven don’t | 
you tell me them? Why don’t you enlighten | 


all Ireland? Why don’t you instruct govern- 
ment in what all the schemes and enactments of 


vermin must be swept off, man and child, bag and 
baggage. They are no people, no servants of 
mine, ‘They have fixed themselves down as a 
swarm of locusts fix themselves while there is a 
green blade left. They rob us, They defy us, 
they hate us, and—” 

“And they will murder us,” added the wife 
with atone of terror, “They will murder you, Os- 
wald, some day for these things, and then think 
what better you or we shall be—” 

Her words were checked suddenly by her hus. 











band starting, and standing in a listening attitude, 
“ Wait a moment,” he said, with a peculiar calm- 
ness, as if he had just got a fresh thought, and his 
lady, who did not comprehend what was the cause, 
but hoped that it was some better influence touch- 
ing him, unclasped her hands from his arm. 
“ Wait a moment,” he repeated, and stepped from 
the room, and opening the front door, stepped out 
without his hat, 

“He is intending to cool down his anger,” 
thought his wife, “He feels a longing for the 
freshness of the air.” But she had not caught, en 


_ grossed as she was by her intercession with him, 


| a sound which had startled his more experienced 
Old Dennis, as if seeing only his own thoughts, | 


went on. “O, God bless your honor, if you had | 


and sensitive ear. It was a peculiar howl of the 
mastiff, which was kennelled near the lodge-gate. 
He stepped out. It was a glorious moonlight 
night. On the tops of the lofty and now leafless 


| trees, the white clouds flew in wildly scattered 


masses of sunny softness through the high blue 
heavens. Below, lay the glittering light, on the 
garden beds, the white stone balustrades, and the 
broad, smooth gravel, Around, beneath the dense 
trees, lay a shadow as deep, The tall and haughty 
man stood erect in the breezy air, and listened ; 


the full moon beaming on his noble figure, and 
_ his handsome but proud face, Another moment, 


there was a shot, and he fell headlong upon those 
broad steps. His wife sprang with a piercing 
shriek from the door, and fell in a swoon on his 
dead corpse! Instantly, there was a crowd of 
servants about them, making the wildest lamenta- 


| tions, and breathing vows of vengeance. The 
“ Begone, you old fool!” exclaimed the master; | 


murdered master, and the wife. awaking to fresh 
shrieks and agonies of grief, were borne into the 
house, 

The heron with its comrades had soared up 


| from its lofty perch in the lofty trees, and wheeled, 
his arm with both her hands, and looking up into | 


his darkened countenance with a leok of tender | 


with terrified wings, through the night air. Soon 
an armed band of servants rushed furiously from 
the house, and traversed the surrounding masses 
of trees. Fierce dogs were let loose, and dashed 
through the thickets before them, ‘Two horse- 
men galloped forth from the court-yard, and with 
pistol in hand, rode impetuously away over the 
heath, The soaring heron saw gray figures with 
blackened faces, stealing, often on their hands and 
knees, down the hollows of the moorlands towards 
the village, where the two Irish horsemen, in the 
first dusk of the evening, tied their lcan steeds to 


| the old elder bush, 
ages have not been able to effect? No! the vile 


Round that stately hall where lay the murdered 


| man, and the wife and children sunk in the despe- 
| ration of grief, the furious servants and their huge 
| hounds had gone again and again, There was no 


lurking assassin to be found. Meanwhile, over 
hill and dale coursed the tw6 servants, pistol in 
hand; and the heron, sailing solemnly en the 
wind above them, saw them halt in a little town, 
The broad moonlight pouring into the streets 
showed over a door a coffin-shaped black board, 
surmounted by a crown, and bearing the large lect- 
tered words, “ Potice Sration.” 
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The two horsemen thundered on the door with 
the butt-ends of their pistuls, and shouted with 
might and main, A night-capped head issued 
from a chamber casement with “ What is the 
matter ?” and the quick and loud reply was, “ Out 


not a moment! Mr, Fitzgibbon, of Sporeen, is 
shot at his own door, Hasten, or the villains will 
have escaped !” 


The casement was hastily clapped to, and the two 


| single shot. 





dashed forward in the same instant, and cleared the 
gully in safety, In fact, there was no return of a 
The arrival of this strong force had 
warned the insurgents to decamp, The cavalry 


_ in full career rounded the hills, and spurring their 
with police! out with all your strength} and lose | 


horses up their backs, were soon on their summits 


_ Not a foe, however, was to be seen, except one or 
two dying men, who were discovered by their 


_ groans, 


horsemen galloped up the long broad street ; heads, 
full of terror, ever and anon thrust from upper | 


windows to inquire the cause of that rapid gallop- 
ing, but ever too late. The two men held their 
headlong way up a steep outside of the town, 
where stood a vast range of buildings, overlooking 
the whole place, It was the barracks, Here the 
alarm was given, the message delivered, and back 
sped the messengers, stopping to answer none of 
the scores of ready inquiries from open windows 
as they galloped through the streets, 

In less than an hour, a mounted troop of police 
in olive green costume, with pistols at holsters, 
sword by side, and carbine on the arm, were trot- 
ting briskly out of the town, accompanied by the 
two messengers, whom they were plying with eager 
questions, These answered, and sundry impreca- 
tions uttered, they mended their pace, and went 
mile after mile by hedgerow and open moorland, 
talking as they went, But far before they reached 
the house of Sporeen, and near the village where 
the two Irish horsemen had halted the evening be- 
fore, they drew up and formed themselves into more 
orderly array. A narrow gully was before them 
on the road, hemmed in on each side by rocky 
steeps, here and there overgrown with bushes, 
The commandant bade them be on their guard, 
for there might be danger there, and he was right, 
for the moment they essayed to trot through the 
pass, the flash and rattle of firearms from the 
thickets above, saluted them, followed by a wild 
yell, and several of their number lay dead or dying 
on the road, The fire was returned promptly by 
the police, but it was at random, for no one was 
to be seen; but another discharge and another 
howl announced that the invisible enemy were 
still there. The head of the pulice commanded 
his troop to make a dash through the pass, for 
there was no scaling the heights from this side, 
the wary assailants having purposely posted them- 
selves there, because at the foot of the eminence, on 
either side of the road, stretched impassable bogs. 
The troop dashed forward, but were met by so 
deadly a discharge of firearms as threw them into 
confusion, killed and wounded several of their 
horses, and made them hastily retreat. There was 
nothing for it but awaiting the arrival of the sol- 
diery, which were not long before the clatter of 
their horses’ hoofs and the ringing of their sabres 
were heard on the road. On coming up, and 
learning the state of the case, the police were 
ordered to keep the pass on this side, and the troop 
of cavalry, firing right and left on the hill side, 





The moon had been quenched in a dense 
mass of clouds, that now blew up in a storm; but 
the heron, soaring over the desert, could see grey- 
coated men flying in different directions to the 
shelter of the neighbouring hills, 

The next day he was startled from his dreamy 
reveries by the moorland stream, by the shouts 
and gallop of mingled police and soldiers, as they 
gave chase to a couple of haggard, bare-headed, 
and panting peasants, ‘They were soon captured, 
and were at once recognized as belonging to the 
evicted inhabitants of the recently destroyed 
village. There was plenty of work in store for 
the hue and cry, for apprehensions, trials, and 
hangings. 

But since then years have rolled on. The 
heron, who had been startled in his quiet haunts 
by these things, was still dwelling on his lofty 
tree by the Half of Sporeen, Whether Providence 
had given him a capacity to comprehend any 
thing of this nature we know not, though what 
ponderings and speculations may occupy the lone 
hours of a grave, lone creature of the desert, Who 
can tell? He had reared family after family as 
spring after spring came round, in that airy lodg- 
ment; but no family had ever tenanted that noble 
and once happy mansion since that fatal night. 
The distracted widow and the sorrowful children 
had fled from it, so soon as the murdered husband 
and father had been laid in the grave. The nettle 
and the dock have grown over the scorched ruins of 
the village of Rathbey ; the dank moss and the wild 
grass have grown over the proud drives and walks 
of Sporeen, The stately house is dropping piece- 
meal to decay. All the woodland walks and 
pleasances are obstructed with briars, and young 
trees are growing luxuriantly where once the 
roller in its rounds could not crush a weed; and 
the nimble frolics of the squirrel are seen where 
the feet of lovely children sprung elastic with joy. 

The curse of Ireland is on the place. Landlord 
and tenant, gentleman and peasant, each with the 
roots and the shoots of many virtues in them, 
thrown into a false position by the injuries and 
false policy of ages, have wreaked on each other 
the miseries sown broadcast by their masters, 
Beneath the foul spell of these circumstances, men 
who would in any other situation be the happiest 
and the noblest of mankind, become inevitably 
tyrants; and peasants who could glow with grate 
ful affection towards them, exult in being their 
assassins, When shall the modern (dipus appear, 
who shall read the Sphinxean riddle of Ireland’s 
fate, though he perish in restoring prosperity to 
his country ? 























THE SHE-EAGLE. 


BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 


COMMUNICATED FOR SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE, AND TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, 
BY MARY HOWITT.” . 


Ir was morning, and the sun shone brightly. 
The Eagle’s sister sat in the nest upon the rock, 
The brother had already flown out; the parent 
birds were asleep in the nest, The young She- 
eagle looked down with a longing glance into the 
great sun-bright world, and raised herself upon 
her yet untried wings, Her breast heaved proudly. 

“To the sun! up to the sun!” sang a voice 
within her, “Why should I not gaze yet nearer 
upon that glorious existence, and bathe my eyes 


in his light, and inhale strength from his beams? | 


Why should not the heavenward journey of the 


My wings are strong, my glance is clear, my 


heart beats courageously, Up towards the sun, | 
| grew dizzy, and no longer could distinguish her 

She took flight. The morning, and the sunbeams, | 
and the infinite space through which she passed | 


towards the sun!” 


with fanning wings, filled her breast with felicity. 
She looked around her for a moment's resting 
place, and full of the enjoyment of her young, 


glorious existence, alighted on the top of a tall oak. | 
A crowd of birds of all kinds assembled around | 


her here. They had been watching her bold flight, 

“Trillili! trillili!” carolled the larks, “go on, 
young She-eagle, thou wilt be a credit to thy re- 
lations, Success to thee upon thy sun-journey ! 
Trillili! trillili !” 

“Courage !” cried a noble heron, kindly; 
“ courage, my little friend !” 

“ Hail to thee, sister, hail!” sang the white 
swans as they swam along beautifully over the 
blue waters; “ hail to thee, hail!” 

“Croak! croak! yours is a dangerous jour- 
ney!” screamed the crows; “take care of your- 
self, mamsel !” 

“ Turlututu !” cooed the doves, “why seek for 
happiness so far off? 
‘cheer thyself with a mate; lay eggs and feed thy 
young! That is the true happiness, ‘Turlututu !” 

“Hui, hui! kla, hoit!” screeched an owl; 
“ill luck will come of this! kla, hoit!” 
hoit !” repeated the starlings and the parrots ; “ ill 
luck will come of this!” 


‘* Bru! bru!” cried a flock of wild geese, as | 
they flew tumultuously over the wood, “bru, bru!” | 


But a young and noble eagle flew down to the 
She-eagle’s side, and said: 
“Thine is a beautiful journey; but the way is 


long, and as yet, thy strength insufficient. Permit 


me to accompany thee! My glance and my 
wing shall direct thee upon thy journey, and when 
thou art weary, I will lead thee to my nest upon 
the high mountain, and dwell near thee !” 








| many years, 


Stay at home, in the nest; | 


“Kla, | 


noble bird at her side, and turning slightly away, 
she said: “I wish to be alone; alone to fashion 
my own fate,” 

She scarcely heard the voices of the other 
birds, She listened only to the voice within her 
own breast, “To the sun! to the sun!” 

Again she spread her wings, Invigorated by 
the sun, by freedom, and by joy, she flew higher 
and higher, far from all the others, 

The noble young eagle, full of sorrow and 
anger, shook his wings, turned his glance away 


| from the aspiring one, chose another mate, and 
She-eagle, be sung as well as that of the eagle? | 


conducted her to his nest, upon the lofty mountain. 
The She-eagle took her flight alone, and gazed 
nearer at the sun, But it dazzled her eyes, she 


path, She still flew onwards, but without know- 
ing that her course was descending earthward, 

A sportsman saw this, loaded his deadly weapon, 
and the charge reached the heart of the She-eagle. 

She continued her flight, but not towards the 
sun, she flew down into a deep, deep wood, She 
felt herself stricken by death. 

The She-eagle sat with her bleeding breast 
upon the branch of a pine tree, and a tear was 
in her glazing eye! 

“Tt is well for me that I am alone!” said she, 
“that the She-eagle can die undeplored and un- 
seen !” 

Then heard she the mother-dove cooing, and 
saying to her young: 

“Do not you, my daughters, do any foolish 
thing, like the She-eagle. She soon came to her 
end! Remain at home, in your own valley, in 
your own nest, and then you may live many, 
Those who will fly higher than 
their wings can carry them - 

“T have erred!” cried the She-eagle, but her 
heart heaved proudly beneath the wound, “I have 


| erred in my youthful impetuosity, and am pun- 


ished. But I can silently bear my fate, I will 
not complain, And, after all, I have had a near 
gaze at the sun!” 

“ Hui, hui! kla, hoit!”’ cried the owl, 

“Kla, hoit, kla, hoit!” repeated the starlings 
and the parrots, 

“Bru! bru!” screamed the cackling wild 


| geese, stretching out their necks, “ bru! bru!” 


“TIT die!” said the She-eagle, with a faltering 
voice—“I die! But -, and, after all, I have 
approached the sun, and gazed at him, It is well 
for me!” 


With outstretched wings, she dropped from the 


_ branch of the pine tree where she sat, and was 
The She-eagle gratefully bowed her head to the — 


no more! 
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SCENES IN THE EARLY LIFE OF BENJAMIN WEST. 





BY JOHN 8S. HART. 


Wuen Sully, the painter, took his final leave of 
West, in London, in 1810, the latter, then near 
the close of his illustrious career, made a special 
and parting request of his young countryman, It 
was, that on returning to America, Sully should 
visit the spot where West was born, make drawings 
of the principal objects, and send them over to 
him in London, It was a touching incident, In 
the midst of all his glorious triumphs, the old 
man’s heart yearned warmly towards- the scenes 
of his boyhood, No one acquainted with the cha- 
racter of Mr, Sully, could doubt the pious fidelity 
with which the parting request would be fulfilled. 
The drawings were faithfully executed by the 
affectionate pupil, and sent duly and safely to his 
venerable friend, 

The perusal of this incident led another and 
younger artist, a few years since, to make a pil- 
grimage to the same spot, which to Americans— 
to American artists, at least must ever have a sort 
of religious interest, West was born in 1738, It 
was, therefore, just about one century afterwards, 
nearly enough, at least, to make it a sort of cen- 
tenary celebration, when in 1837, this younger 
artist, now not unknown to fame, certainly not 
unknown to the readers of Sartain’s Magazine, 
visited the place. Of the sketches which he then 
made, two are now presented to the reader, In 
connexion with them, I propose to give some 


| 





brief notices of the early life of West, abridged 


_ chiefly from Galt, and with as few alterations in 


the wording of his narrative as may be found 
practicable, 

Benjamin West was the youngest son of John 
West and Sarah Pearson, He was born near 
Springfield, in Chester county, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, on the 10th of October, 1738, The 
West family, who had early embraced the tenets 


_ of the Quakers, emigrated to America in 1699, 





| 


Thomas Pearson, the maternal grandfather of the 
painter, was the confidential friend and companion 
of William Penn, Springfield, near which West 
was born, was settled by the Pearsons, and took 
its name from a large spring discovered in the 
first field cleared by them for cultivation, 

The house in which West was born, is about 
four miles north of Chester, and three miles south 
of the Springfield meeting house, It 1s on a farm 
of two hundred acres, belonging to Mr, Peter 
Stewart. It is considered by the proprietor as 
too old fashioned to be repaired and consequently, 
is rapidly going to decay. The sketch placed at 
the head of this article, exhibits the house as it 
was when first visited by Mr, Sartain in 1837, 
When visited again by him, in October last, 
several changes were found to have taken place. 
The posts of the porch were gone, and the porch 
itself was beginning to make a sidelong descent, 
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The northern chimney stack had lost its orna- 
mental cornice, and several changes had been 
made in the ferces, Mr, Sartain took an accurate 
drawing of it, as it appeared in October, 1848, The 
earlier drawing, however, it was thought, would 
be most acceptable to the readers of the Maga- 
zine, A little panel with an arched top, will be 
noticed in that end of the building which is to- 
wards the spectator, and near the ridge of the 
roof. This panel, no doubt, contains the date of 
the building. But it has been plastered over. The 
room which is shown as the one where West was 
born, is a corner room, on the ground floor, about 
ten feet square, lit from two sides, 

The first incident in the life of West, that is 
worthy of notice, occurred in June, 1745, One 
of his sisters who had been married sometime 
before, and who had a daughter, came with her 
infant to spend a few days at her father’s. When 
the child was asleep in the cradle, Mrs, West in- 
vited her daughter to gather flowers in the gar- 
den, and committed the infant to the care of Ben- 
jamin during their absence; giving him a fan 
to flap away the flies from molesting his little 
charge. After some time the child happened to 
smile in its sleep, and its beauty attracted his at- 
tention, He looked at it with a pleasure which 
he had never before experienced, and observing 
some paper on a table, together with pens, and red 


this period he had never seen an engraving or a pic- 


Hearing the approach of his mother and sister, 
he endeavored to conceal what he had been doing ; 
but the old lady observing his confusion, inquired 
what he was about, and requested him to show 
her the paper, 
be angry. Mrs, West, after looking some time 
at the drawing with evident pleasure, said to her 


daughter, “ I declare he has made a likeness of | 
little Sally,” and kissed him with much fondness | 


and satisfaction, This encouraged him to say, 
that if it would give her any pleasure, he would 
make pictures of the flowers which she held in 
her hand; for the instinct of his genius was now 
awakened, and he felt that he could imitate the 
forms of those things which pleased his sight. 
This curious incident deserves consideration in 
two points of view. The sketch must have had 
some merit, since the likeness was so obvious, in- 


dicating how early the hand of the young artist | 


possessed the power of representing the observa- 
tions of his eye. But it is still more remarkable 
as the birth of the fine arts in the new world, and 
as one of the few instances in the history of art, 
in which the first inspiration of genius can be dis- 
tinetly traced to a particular circumstance, Soon 
after the occurrence of the incident which has 
given rise to these observations, the young artist 
was sent to a school in the neighborhood, During 
his hours of leisure he was permitted to draw with 





| supply. 
ture, and was only in the seventh year of his age, | 





| pen and ink; for it did not occur to any of the 


family to provide him with better materials. In 
the course of the summer, a party of Indians came 
to pay their annual visit to Springfield, and being 
amused with the sketches of birds and flowers 
which Benjamin showed them, they taught him to 
prepare the red and yellow colors with which they 
painted their ornaments, To these his mother ad- 
ded blue, by giving him a piece of indigo, so that 
he was thus put in possession of the three primary 
colors, The Indians also taught him to be an ex- 
pert archer ; and he was sometimes in the practice 
of shooting birds for models, when he thought 
that their plumage would look well in a picture. 
His drawings at length attracted the attention of 
the neighbors, and some of them happening to re- 
gret that the artist had no pencils, he inquired 
what kind of things these were, and they were de- 
scribed to him as small brushes, made of camel’s 
hair, fastened in a quill. As there were, however, 
no camels in America, he could not think of any 
substitute, till he happened to cast his eyes on a 
black cat, the favorite of his father; when, in the 


| tapering fur of her tail, he discovered the means 


of what he wanted, He immediately armed him. 
self with his mother’s scissors, and laying hold of 


| Grimalkin with all due caution and a proper at- 


tention to her feelings, cut off the fur at the end 


of the tail, and with this made his first pencil, 
and black ink, he seized them with agitation, and | 
endeavored to delineate a portrait; although at | 


But the tail only furnished him with one, which 
did not last long, and he stood in need of a further 
He then had recourse to the anjnal’s 
back, his depredations upon which were so fre- 
quently repeated, that his father observed the al- 


_ tered appearance of his favorite, and lamented it 
| as the effect of discase, 
_marks of contrition, informed him of the true 
He obeyed, entreating her not to | 


The artist, with suitable 


cause, and the old gentleman was so much 


_ amused with his ingenuity, that if he rebuked him, 


it was certainly not in anger, 

In the following year, Mr. Pennington, a mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, who was related to the 
West family, came to pay a visit to Mr, West. 


| This gentleman was also a member of the Society 


of Friends, and, although strictly attentive to the 
peculiar observances of the sect, was a man of 
pleasant temper and indulgent disposition, He 


_ noticed the drawings of birds and flowers round 
| the room, unusual ornaments in the house of a 


quaker ; and heard with surprise that they were 
the work of his little cousin, Of their merit as 
pictures, he did not pretend to be a judge, but he 
thought them wonderful productions for a boy only 
entering on his eighth year, and being told with 


| what imperfect materials they had been executed, 


he promised to_send the young artist a box of 
paints and pencils from the city, On his return 
home he fulfilled his engagement, and at the bot- 
tom of the box placed several pieces of canvass 
prepared for the easel, and six engravings by 
Greveling. 

The arrival of the box was an era in the history 
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of the painter and his art. It was received with 
feelings of deiight, which only a similar mind can 
justly appreciate. He opened it, and in the colors, 
the oils, and the pencils, found all his wants sup- 
plied, even beyond his utmost conceptions, But 
who can describe the surprise with which he be- 
held the engravings: he who had never seen any 
picture but his own drawings, nor knew that such 
an art as the engraver’s existed! He sat over the 
box with enamoured eyes ; his mind was ina flutter 
of joy; and he could not refrain from constantly 
touching the different articles, to ascertain that 
they were real, At night he placed the box on a 
chair near his bed, and often as he was over- 
powered by sleep, he started suddenly and stretched 
out his hand to satisfy himself that the possession 
of such a treasure was not merely a pleasing 
dream. He rose at the dawn of day, and carried 
the box to a room in the garret, where he spread 


a canvass, prepared a pallet, and immediately be- | 


gan to imitate the figures in the engravings, En- 
chanted by his art, he forgot the school hours, and 
joined the family at dinner, without mentioning 
the employment in which he had been engaged, 
In the afternoon he again retired to his study in 
the garret, and for several days successively, he 
thus withdrew and devoted himself to painting. 
The schoolmaster, observing his absence, sent to 
ask the cause of it, Mrs, West, affecting not to 
take any particular notice of the message, recol- 
lected that she had seen Benjamin going up stairs 
every morning, and suspecting that the box occa- 
sioned his neglect of school, went to the garret, 
and found him employed on the picture. Her 
anger was appeased by the sight of his perform- 
ance, and changed to a very different feeling. She 
saw, not a mere copy, but a composition from two 
of the engravings; with no other guide than that 
delicacy of sight which renders the painter’s eye 
with respect to colors, what the musician’s ear is 
to sounds, he had formed a picture as complete, in 
the scientific arrangement of the tints, notwith- 
standing the necessary imperfection of the pencil- 
ling, as the most skilful artist could have painted, 
assisted by the precepts of Newton. She kissed 
him with transports of affection, and assured him 
that she would not only intercede with his father 
to pardon him for having absented himself from 
school, but would go herself to the master, and 
beg that he might not be punished, 

A friend of the family, noticing the extraor- 
dinary character of young West, lent him some 
treatises on the art of painting, and took him to 
see several pictures and drawings at his house, in 
Philadelphia. The effect of this was to raise in 
him a still higher enthusiasm for the art. The 


~~ ~ 





West inquired how he was to ride: “ Behind me,” 
said the boy; but Benjamin, full of the dignity 
of the profession to which he felt himself destined, 
answered, that he never would’ ride behind any 
body. “O! very well, then,” said the good na- 
tured boy, “ you may take the saddle, and I will 
get up behind you,” ‘Thus mounted, they pro- 
ceeded on the excursion; and the boy began to 
inform his companion, that his futher intended to 
send him to be an apprentice. “In what busi- 
ness ?” inquired West. “A tailor,” answered the 
boy. “Surely,” said West, “ you will never fol- 
low that trade ;” animadverting upon its feminine 
character, The other, however, was a shrewd, 
sound-headed Jad, and defended the selection very 
stoutly, saying, that his father had made choice 
of it for him, and that the person with whom he 
was to learn the business, was much respected by 
all his neighbors, “ But what do you intend to 
be, Benjamin?” West answered that he had not 
thought at all on the subject, but he should like to 
be a painter. “A painter!” exclaimed the boy; 
“ what sort of a trade is a painter? I never heard 
of such a thing.” “A painter,” said West, “is a 
companion for kings and emperors,” “Surely 
you are mad,” replied the boy; “ for there are 
no such people in America.” “ Very sure,” an- 


’ 


_ swered Benjamin, “ but there are plenty in other 


_ surely quite mad.” 


parts of the world.” The other, still more 
amazed at the apparent absurdity of this speech, 
reiterated, in a tone of greater surprise, “ You are 
To this the enthusiast replied 
by asking him if he really intended to be a tailor, 
“ Most certainly,” answered the other. “ Then 
you may ride by yourself, for I will no longer 
keep your company,” said West, and alighting 
immediately, returned home. 

It is not the object of the present essay to follow 
the great artist through his glorious career, but 
only to recal to the public mind some detached in- 
cidents of his early life, particularly those con- 
nected with the localities which Mr, Sartain has 
sketched. One more incident, therefore, will con- 
clude this article. 

When Benjamin had attained his sixteenth 
year, his father became anxious to see him settled 
in some established business, For, though re- 


_luctant to thwart the bias of a genius at once so 


following incident is given as illustrating the state | 


of his mind at this time. One of his school fel- 

give up a party at trap-ball, to ride with him to 

one of the neighboring plantations, At the time 

appointed, the boy came with the horse saddled. 
22 


decided and original, the old gentleman was sensi- 
ble that the profession of a painter was not only 
precarious, but regarded by the religious associa- 
tion to which he belonged as adverse to their tenets, 
by being only ornamental; and he was anxious, 
on his son’s account and on his own, to avoid 
those animadversions to which he was exposed by 
the freedom he had hitherto granted to the predi- 
lections of Benjamin, Tle therefore consulted 


_ several of his neighbors on the subject; and a 
lows, on a Saturday afternoon, engaged him to | 


_ the destiny of his son. 


meeting of the society of Friends in the vicinity 
was called, to consider, publicly, what ought to be 
The assembly met in the 


_ meeting house near Springfield, and after much 
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name of John Williamson rose and delivered a 
very extraordinary speech upon the subject. He 
was much respected by all present for the purity 
and integrity of his life, and enjoyed great influ- 
ence in his sphere, on account of the superiority 
of his natural wisdom ; and, as a public preacher 
among the Friends, possessed an astonishing gift 
of convincing eloquence. He pointed to old Mr. 
West and his wife, and expatiated on the blame- 


less reputation which they had so long main. | 


tained, and merited so well, “They have had,” 


debate, approaching to altercation, a man of the | 


said he, “ten children, whom they have carefully | 


brought up in the fear of God, and in the Chris- 
tian religion; and the youth whose lot in life we 
are now convened to consider, is Benjamin, their 
youngest child, It is known to you all, that God 
is pleased from time to time, to bestow upon some 
men extraordinary gifts of mind, and you need 
not be told by how wonderful an inspiration their 
son has been led to cultivate the art of painting. 
It is true that our tenets deny the utility of that 
art of mankind, But God has bestowed on the 
youth a genius for the art, and can we believe that 
Omnipotence bestows his gifts but for great pur- 
poses? What God has given, who shall dare to 
throw away? Let us not estimate Almighty 
Wisdom by our notions; let us not presume to 
arraign his judgment by our ignorance; but in 
the evident propensity of the young man, be 






The accompanying engraving exhibits the ap- 
pearance of the Springfield Meeting House, as it 


was when first visited by Mr. Sartain in 1837, | 


except that the engraver has not given full effect 
t» tue noble buttonwood which stands in the fore- 
ground, When visited again in October, 1848, no 
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assured that we see an impulse of the divine hand, 
operating towards some high and beneficent end.” 
The effect of this argument, and the lofty, com- 
manding manner in which it was delivered, in- 
duced the assembly to agree that the artist should 
be allowed to indulge the predilections of his 
genius, and a private meeting of the Friends was 
appointed to be holden at his father’s house, at 
which the youth himself was requested to be pre- 
sent, in order to receive, in form, the assent and 
blessing of the society. On the day of meeting, 
the great room was put in order, and a numerous 
company of both sexes assembled. Benjamin was 
placed by his father, and the men and women 
took their respective forms on each side. After 
sitting some time in silence, one of the women 
rose and addressed the meeting, on the wisdom 
of God, and the various occasions op which he 
selected from among his creatures the agents of his 
goodness, When she had concluded her exhortation 
John Williamson also rose and resumed the topic 
which had been the subject of his former address. 

At the conclusion of this address which is 
described as having been in a strain of extraordi- 
nary eloquence, the women rose and kissed the 
young artist, and the men, one by one, laid their 


| hands on his head and prayed that the Lord might 


verify in his life the value of the gift which had 
induced them, in despite of their religious tenets, to 
allow him to cultivate the faculties of his genius, 
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material changes in the building were observed, A 
small panel will be noticed in the gable end, near 
the apex of the roof, similar to that in the end of 
| West’s house. This panel bears the date 1733 
| showing the time of the erection of the edifice, 


| which was just five years before West’s birth, 
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“Oh! to his fancy, 


Heated, and overwrought, its beauty grew 


Warm, living, human! 


And he loved a picture ! 


Following the wanderings of an erring brain, 
His heart went from him, blindly and astray.” 


Save that with early morn a funeral train 


Wound through the gateway, there had reigned all day 


Silence unbroken through Savella’s house. 

The close drawn curtains hung in motionless folds, 
The fountain in the court had ceased to play ; 

And when eve came, a single lonely taper, 

Burning through midnight, marked the chamber where 
Savella mourned his fair haired English bride. 


There had been marks of fetters on her wrists, 
As they lay crossed in death, and from her brow 
Long tresses had been shaven. At her side 
There wept a child, that from its infancy 

Had never known a mother’s fostering love ; 
And they who robed her body for the tomb 
Whispered together of a fearful curse 

Entailed upon her high born race, for crimes 
Now unrecorded. 


*T was the vintage time. 
Winter passed on, and early March out-bloomed 
The June of colder climes. Savella’s halls 
Sull curtained out the sunshine, though a shade 
Seemed fallen from their gloom. For if a breeze 
Swept through the vaulted chambers, it would bring 
Soft laughter, and the sound of children’s steps ; 
And sometimes through the muffling drapery peered 
A boy’s smal! face, and now a baby girl, 
Half balancing, half guarded by his arm, 
Leaned from the deep-cut windows, and for sport 
Shook down the rings of her gold-colored hair. 


Change followed change—the delicate shades of grief 
Blend imperceptibly—and he who watched 

His sorrow as a secret trust, felt not 

How every day took something from its keenness. 

He scarce remembered when he first had paused 

To listen to Francesca’s pleading tones, 

Or smile, when Guido, with superior wisdom, 
Schooled his child sister. He would linger now 
With a pleased eye, before the glowing pictures 
Lining his galleries ; and now the boy 

Rode forth at even by his father’s side: 

And when Savella paced the palace gardens, 
Francesca lay upon his breast, her arms 

Clasped on his neck, and her ungathered hair 
Sweeping the shoulder where her cheek lay pillowed. 


She had an English face, but oh! not hers, 

Whose memory yet upon Savella’s heart 

Lay, a receding shadow. In her glance 

There was no changeful light, and her sweet mouth 
Smiled, even in repose. But Guido seemed 

To visibly link the present with the past. 

For if he had his father’s Roman eye, 

His lips were like his mother’s, and his voice 

Had tones, like hers, unnaturally sweet. 

They told how he would steal, when sunset came, 
To the deep western windows, and there sit 
Leaning his brow upon his outspread palm, 

Even as she had done. His smile, his glance, 

The wandering gaze that seemed to fathom distance, 
The strange, deep reveries, that made his life 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Shadowy like a dream, his sudden tears 
Flowing uncalled, and his unquiet gladness— 
All this resembled her. His very step, 
Sounding along the galleries, and pausing 
Before the pictures she had loved, became 

A dread to those who listened, and Savella 
Hearing its echoes, turned away to sigh. 
Save for each other Jone, surrounded only 
By shapes of antique beauty, cherishing 
Rare birds and blossoms with the eager care 
Of those who have few human things to love, 
The orphans grew together. 


And their childhood 
Passed; but yet slowly, for they lingered long 
In its sweet Eden, and when driven forth, 
Still dwelt beneath the shadow of its trees. 
They bore their childish hearts far into youth, 
They were alone, and if to Guido’s spirit 
Came sometimes wild hopes and ambitious thoughts, 
They left no withering traces, but sped on 
Even as the shadow of an eagle’s wing 
Darkens a sunbright valley. Lapse of years 
Brought little change ;—save that Francesca’s brow 
Wore the bright seal of girlhood, that she stepped 
With its half conscious grace, and that she curbed 
To womanly pride the laughter that her eyes 
Betrayed, how sweetly !—save that from his dreams 
The boy was half awaked, and as the breeze 
Is tremulous in the tree, life at his heart 
Made music. Oh! the calm of earlier days 
To his refining senses, seemed the rest 
Of one who sleeps into an April morning 
And is awaked by melody and light. 
But still as the unfolding of a flower 
His being’s growth, and, to the passing eye, 
Yet Guido was unchanged. For even now, 
Under the shadow of the ilex trees, 
He would lie dreaming through a summer morn, 
Freighting the slow clouds with his indolent fancies 
Or if Francesca, with her broidery frame, 
Stole to his side, would idly mark the grouping 
Of leaves and flowers beneath her hand, or listen, 
An arm flung o’er his closed lids, while she sang 
Love songs and ballads, else from some old book 
Read quaint romances, scraps of passionate verse, 
That brought the fire to his lip and eye. 
And even now, alihough no hand reined in 
A steed more gailantly, he better loved 
Some lone wild path where other steps came not, 
Than the gay Corso. Now his early dreams 


| Lay closer to his soul, and he had striven 
| To give their loveliness a visible shape ; 


But youth still heid in leash his fiery spirit, 

And with the will to do came not the power,— 
The first faint efforts of awakening strength 
Revealed in fragments of imperfect song, 

Rude shapes and outlined scenery, on the canvass 
Left incomplete by an irresolute hand. 

All loved the boy ; the Contadina turned 

To smile her salutation as he passed ; 

The beggar lounging on the palace stairs 
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Bade Mary bless the glorious, gifted child, 
As he went by. These loved him for his beauty, 
His pride—for pride becomes a noble spirit, 
Even as a regal port doth royalty. 


Pass we their dawn of youth. Savella’s place 
Was empty at the board. The orphans dwelt 
Alone in the old palace. The rapt boy 

Had made his manhood as an arch of triumph, 
Spanning a conquerer’s path. There was no lip 
But named him reverently ;—for his songs 

Had stirred all Italy, and to his canvass 

The Gods descended. He was changed by time— 
Not less by care and toil. His step had left 

Its early pride for the calm conscious power 

Of riper years, and there remained no trace, 

In the man’s grand proportions, of the slight 

And flexible outlines of the unformed child. 

Men said his brain was overcharged with thought. 
The blue veins branched distinctly on his temples, 
His lips had lost their fulness, and the blood 

Fled with hot haste unsummoned to his brow ; 

He had grown captious, difficult, unlike 

His former self. The daylight parched him now, 
The twilight chilled, and sleep to him was fever, 
For he would wake half shrieking, and aroused, 
Steal mantled forth into the quiet streets, 
Shunning the moonbeams, starting in white fear 
From the dim, cowering midnight at the base 

Of pedestal and column. Early morn 

Found him before his easel. 


From without 
Through the looped curtains of his studio came 
Faintly the stir of life, and far beneath, 
The garden, with its fountains and dark groves 
And winding paths, stretched westward. The high walls 
Were white and unadorned; the vaulted ceiling 
Kept step and voice with a deep roll like thunder; 
There were no draperies, save those that hung 
Over the windows, and before the door 
Of a small inner room, and there, half bending, 
A statue caught back, on her curved arm, 
The gathered folds, and, finger laid on lip, 
Gazed in upon the artist—a Madonna, 
Over whose brow a dark blue mantle fell, 
Hung in a deep recess. 


There was a magic 
About the face—a picture may have such— 
For on its downcast lids the gazer’s heart 
Dwelt earnestly, and with a passionate wish 
To see them rise. Hour after hour, 't was told, 
Guido stood rapt before it, and ’t was whispered 
Throughout the household, that when evening came 
And he awaked from those strange reveries 
To steal forth to the gardens, his faint step 
Scarce left its impress on the moistened sod 
Girding his favorite fountain. As a cloud 
That captures the retreating light of day, 
His eye still kept its lustre, but quick pulses 
Glanced wavering o’er his temples, and the dew 
Came readily to his brow. He would speak low, 
Pacing alone, and sometimes in his glance 
There crouched an indistinct terror. Or entranced, 
He seemed to sleep, and but remembered, waking, 
A light hand in his own, soft lips that touched 
His hot veins and they cooled,—but this was dreaming,— 
And when, ere long, Francesca came, he wound 
His arm about her waist, and with a smile 
Talked as she loved to hear him, playfully, 
Yet mingling wisdom with his sportive words ; 
Sending athwart the current of deep thought 


Fleets of grotesque, capricious fantasies, 
As boys float mimic barks across a river; 

Yet even then the delicate chain of fancy 

Would seem to snap asunder, and he sought 
Bewildered the lost links. But knowing not 

Her mother’s story, she who listened deemed 

Only that constant toil had vexed his brain, 

And smiled, and soothed him, and with earnest wiles 
Chased back the gathering gloom. If now they named 
Savella’s wife, his very lips turned white. 

The chamber where her portrait hung was closed— 
The key had rusted in the lock. A vail 

Hung, like a pall, before the pictured face. 


| °T was sunset, and the mellowed sound of bells, 
The lowing of worn cattle driven to drink, 





Came from the vineyards and the broad Campagna. 
*T was still in Guido’s studio. Not a sound 

Rose from below, but loitered as it came; 

The echoes caged within the dome-like ceiling 
Slept upon folded wings. A picture stood 

Half finished on the easel, but the artist, 

Grown weary, had gone forth. 


Light steps ascended 
The marble stair. The drapery looped back 
Upon the nymph’s white arm waved, and Francesca, 
Lifting its folds, passed through. The polished floor 
Imaged her feet like water, as she came. 
She paused before the easel. On the canvass, 
New limned, a womun in the Roman garb 
Sat by a fount and watched grey oxen drinking. 
Her hands lay clasped upon the marble rim, 
Her veiled eyes were cast down, and at her feet 
A Contadino, stretched upon the turf, 
Pillowed his head upon his folded arms. 
With bright lips dropped apart, Francesca gazed, 
Smiling upon her beauty's counterpart, 
And with a sudden impulse, from the peasant, 
Whose lids were darkly outlined on her cheek, 
Turned to the pictured virgin, and first saw 
How like her own Madonna’s features were. 
She started, and with finger laid on lip, 
Pondered a space ; then, pausing not to question 
If there were aught irreverent in her thought, 
Stepped upon tiptoe through the room, and vanished. 


The curtains were drawn close when Guido entered ; 
Through their large flutes the tempered light came in 
As through a wave. Arch, wall, and glassy column 
Stood like translucent amber. Guido paused, 
Resting upon the threshhold. He had risen 

That morn to a rare music—to the sound 

Of rhythms sweeter than the mirth of brooks, 

To the low voice of songs that thrilled for flight, 

To the light trip of dreams like trooping zephyrs, 
And every thought sang. jubilant, as it rose, 

And every dream its gossamer wings unfolding, 
Warmed in his spirit’s sunshine. Like a band 

Of nymphs that dance to music, all his fancies 

Came with a twin born melody. For rhythm 
Seemed his soul’s natural language, and it flowed 
Effortless as the harmonies of a bird. 

So to the poet day passed, vision-like, 

Filled with the bright confusion of a dream. 

Now, worn and fever-flushed, he would have called 
His wild thoughts to their nests, and bade sweet peace 
Descend like dew at evening. But rest came not. 
Wearily crept the sunshine to his eye; 

The fall of footsteps down the narrow street, 

Each varied tone in the great city’s voice, 

Fell like a pang on nerves the lightest touch 
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Now thrilled to painfulness. The windless air 
Pressed on his forehead like a steadfast hand ; 
And still resolving rest, he still thought on, 
Wearied to pain. 


The cool, half mystical light 
Was pleasant to his senses. With bent head 
He paced the room. He looked not towards Madonna. 
With eyes cast downward steadfastly, he seemed 
To grapple with wild thoughts. Thus for a space, 
He paused, turned suddenly, and looked up.—A cry 
At his heart’s threshhold died. He stood transfixed 
With lips blanched white with terror. 


What stood there 
Within the columned niche? Madonna’s picture 
Was gone, an empty frame hung in its place! | 
What stood with clasped hands? A manile fell 
Squarely across the brow, and dark blue folds 
Trailed to the pavement ! 


Softly !—So—The echoes 
Are listening from above! His step scarce roused them. 
Nearer, with hushed heart! In the indistinct light 
He thought to see it vanish; but, unchanged, 
The veiled shape stood like marble! O’er his eyes 
He passed his burning hand. Another step— 
One more,—Ah! heaven! the robe stirred on her bosom! 
Now could he mark the rosy line, dividing 
The palms together laid. His breath came fast— 
Thus stood she in his dreams. 





Lo! the fringed lids 

Rose slowly, and eyes filled With love and laughter 
Turned to his own. He bent with outstretched arms. 
A smile mocked from the lips! Then rapid blushes 
Broke and grew pale. As if in terror sprang 
The veiled form to his side, and flinging back 
The mantle clinging to his breast, cried “ Guido! 
Dear Guido!” and in hollow whispers died 
Over the vaulted ceiling, “Guido! Guido!” 
He bent her light form backward o’er his arm 
And looked into her face. Like a crushed serpent 
Under his firm teeth writhed the nether lip. 
His grasp was iron! With her pleading eyes 
She watched him helplessly. He flung her off, 
And tossing a wild hand to Heaven, rushed forth 
She heard his fleet tread echo through the halls, 
And shrieking followed! 

Still Savella’s house 
Stands in the seven hilled city. There, together, 
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Dwell twain alone, a brother and a sister: 

These go not forth, nor revel, nor bid guests. 

One is a man with vacant wandering eyes, 

Whose face is like a boy’s. His hair's linked rings 
Fall to his bosom. One, pale-browed and still, 

A woman on whose laughter-moulded lip 

Joy lies asleep. Her life seems blent with his. 

She hath no thought but for her mute companion— 
And if he walks, her shoulder is his prop, 

If he would sleep, she charms his weary lids 

With singing, or reclining at his side 

Under the ilex groves, reads scraps of song 

Whose musical rhymes are pleasant to his ear, 
Their sense, alas! unheeded. And, the while, 

He will beat slow time with his hand, or echo 

Her low words softly, as a child repeats 

Its teacher’s accents. His is not the gloom 

That blinds a common mind. His soul shines forth 
Like starlight o’er the ruins of a Rome. 

Like a pale moon through tempests, sending gleams 
Over the waste of madness, and still feebly 

Ruling its tides. Still nature hath a charm 

For his dim sense, and still unconsciously 

He freights the bird’s song and the blossom’s fragrance 
With his heart’s rich thanksgiving. Flower and herb 
He cherishes with a strange love. He will not crush 
The meanest weed that flings its pendulous spray 
Over his path—and all things gentle love him, 

From the small birds that eye askance the hand 
That flings them bounty, to the hound that fawns 
Beneath his touch. His pencil still beguiles 

Long hours, grotesquely on the canvass blending 
Weird, goblin fancies with half-grasped conceptions 
Gloriously fair. The very words he speaks 

Are chosen for their beauty, and the rhythms 

He loved seem ever lingering on his lips. 

Thought gleams in faint Auroras, and hope calls 
Their light day’s luminous herald. Oh! the flame 
Burns low upon the altar, memory clasps 

Her blazoned missal, and the priest-like voice 

Of Reason dies in silence! There are heard 

No more amid her aisles fast crowding thoughts; 
No more the magnificent anthems of her worship; 
And Guido’s soul is like some dim cathedral 

That keeps with faint sweet light the hush of prayer 
Afier the prayer hath ceased ; the breath of incense 
Burned upon shrines; the solemn deep vibrations 
Of music that falls trembling into stillness! 
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For her this rhyme is penned, whose luminous eyes, 
Brightly expressive as the twins of Leeda, 

Shall find her own sweet name. that, nestling lies 
Upon the page, enwrapped from every reader. 

Search narrowly the lines!—they hold a treasure 
Divine—a talisman—an amulet 

That must be worn at heart. Search well the measure— 
The words—the syllables! Do not forget 

The trivialest point. or you may lose your labor! 
And yet there is in this uo Gordian knot 
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Which one might not undo without a sabre, 
If one could merely comprehend the plot. 
Enwritien upon the leaf where now are peering 
Eyes scintillating soul, there lie perdus 
Three eloquent words oft uttered in the hearing 
Of poets, by poets—as the name is a poet’s, too. 
Its letters, although naturally lying 
Like the knight Pinto—Mendez Ferdinando— 
Sull form & synonym for Truth —Cease trying! 
You will not read the riddle, though you do the best 
you can do. . 
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AN UP-TOWN CRISIS; 


OR, 


MRS. LUTHER LEATHERS’S FIRST “FRIDAY MORNING.” 


BY N. P. 


WILLIS, 


weve" 


Ir was one o'clock, in a certain new four story 
house, within fashionable reach of Union Square. 
The two drawing rooms, with the folding doors 
sheathed to the glass handles, were in faultless 
order. There was a fire in one of the grates, to 
take off the smell of the new furniture, and the 
chill of a November day; and just audible was 
the tick ofa showy French clock, wound up for 
the first time, and expected to swing its pendulum 
that morning and thereafter, in the “ first society” 
of New York. 

As the unsuspecting and assenting clock struck 
ene, there was a rustle of silk down the banisters 
of the staircase, and the lady of the house,—(the 
scaffolding of a well built woman who had fallen 
in)—sailed into the room, 

“ Betsey !—that is to say, Judkins!—are you 
there?” she inquired, as she gave the blue cur- 
tains of the front windows a twitch each. 

“ Yes, mem,” said a voice from the little veran- 
dah room in the rear, 

“Is the chocolate hot ?” 

“ Bilin’, mem !” 

“ Now, Judkins, you remember all Mr. Cyphers 
told you about how to behave when the ladies 
come in there ?” 

“T can’t help it, Mrs. Leathers!” said the in- 
visible speaker, without answering the question, 
“but it flusters me to be called ‘ Judkins,’ so 
blunt and sudden-like! I shall upset this cho- 
colate pot, I know I shall, if you call me so when 
there’s company. Why, it’s just like hearing my 
poor, dead husband called up out of his grave, 
Mrs, Leathers! If you please, mem, let it be, 
‘ Betsey,’ or ‘ Mrs, Judkins’—least-wise till I get 
used to it, somehow ?” 

But this remonstrance had been heard before, 
and the mistress of the aggrieved Mrs, Judkins, 
paid no attention to it. She had been assured, by 
fashionable Mr, Cyphers, that head maids in 


“first families,” were always called by their sur- | 


names, for it implied a large establishment, with 
two classes of servants—the chamber maids and 
kitchen scrubs, being the only legitimate Sallys 
and Betseys. 


A ring at the bell, while Judkins was meditating 
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another remonstrance, suddenly galvanised Mrs, 
Leathers into the middle of the sofa, facing the 
door; and there she sat as composed as if she had 
been sitting an hour for her picture, when the 


| gentleman whose advice had just been acted upon, 


was shown in by the new footman. 

Like every unfashionable rich man’s ambitious 
wife, Mrs. Leathers had one fashionable male 
friend—her counsellor in all matters of taste, and 
the condescending guide of herself and her hus- 
band’s plebeian million through the contempts 
which form the vestibule to “ good society.” Mr. 
Theodore Cyphers was one of two dwindled re- 
mainders to a very “old family”—a sister, who 
seemed to be nothing but the family nose walking 
about in a petticoat, sharing with him the re- 
versed end of cornucopial ancestry. He was, 
perhaps, thirty-five, of a very genteel ugliness of 
personal appearance, good humored, and remark. 
ably learned upon the motives, etiquette, and 
usages of fashionable society. Of a thought un- 
connected with the art of gentility, or of the 
making of a penny, Mr, Cyphers was profoundly 
incapable, Skill at thinking, indeed, would have 
been a superfluity, for he had had a grandfather, 
in a country where grandfathers are fewer and 
more prized than any where else, and he had only 
to do nothing, and be highly respectable, The 
faculty of earning something would scarcely have 
bettered his condition, either, for his rarity as an 
unemployed gentleman, in a city where excessive 
industry is too universal to be a virtue, gave him 
that something to be known by, which it is the 
very devil to be without. What paid for Mr, or 
Miss Cyphers’s sustenance and postage, was one 
of the few respectable mysteries of New York, 


| He had now and then a note discounted by the 


house of Leathers & Co., Wall street; but, of 
course it was not taken up at maturity by his at- 
tentions to Mrs. Leathers, nor have we any know. 
ledge that these promises of Cyphers to pay, were 
still under indefatigable renewal up to the date of 
the great stockholder’s wife’s first “ Friday Morn- 
ing.” 

It was in expectation of a proper “ reception” 
call, that Mrs, Leathers had taken her seat upon 
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the sofa; and, on the appearance of Mr, Cyphers, 
she came out of her attitude with a slight look 
of disappointment, 

“T have dropped in early, my dear friend,” said 
he, “to see that every thing is comme il faut, 
Bless me, how light the room is! Nobody would 
come twice where there is such a glare on the 
complexion! Will you allow me to call Cesar to 
shut the outside blinds? Cwsar !” he cried, step- 
ping back to the entry to recal the man who had 
let him in, 

But no Cesar answered, for the black footman 
had a surname as well as Betsey Judkins, and if 
she was to be called “Judkins,” he would be 
called “ Fuzzard,” and he would answer to nothing 
else, 

“It cannot be permitted, my dear Mrs, Lea- 
thers !” expostulated Mr, Cyphers, when the man 


carried his point, and shut the blinds to an order | 


given him by the name of Fuzzard; “a head ser- 
vant with a white cravat, is the only man who 
can go by a surname in a genteel family. A 
trifle—but little things show style. Pay the man 
more wages to let himself be called Cesar, but 
call him Cesar! Pardon me!” (continued Mr. 
Cyphers, suddenly changing his tone to an apolo- 
getic cadence,) “might I, venture to suggest a 
little change in your toilette, my dear madam ?” 

“ Mine!” cried Mrs, Leathers, coloring slightly, 


but looking as frightened as if she had been pulled | 


back from a precipice, “ Why, Mr. Cyphers, this 
is the very last fashion out from Paris! I hope— 
I trust—why, what do you mean, Mr, Cyphers ?” 
and Mrs. Leathers walked to the pier glass and 
looked at herself, behind and before, in rapid suc- 
cession. 

“For the opera, very well, my dear friend,” 
he replied, appealingly, “or for a bridal call, or a 
fete champetre. It is as pretty a three-quarter 
toilette as ever I saw, and you look quite lovely in 
it, dear Mrs. Leathers, but * 

“ But what, I should like to know ?” 

“ Why, in your own house, you see, it is stylish 
to be rather under-dressed; as if seeing people 
were such an every day matter, that you had not 
thought it worth while to appear in more than 
your ordinary toilette.” 

“ And so every body in my own house is to look 
well but me/’’ remonstratively exclaimed Mrs, 
Leathers, 





“ No—pardon me; morning caps, and well stu- 
died negliges are very becoming; but it is not 
that, exactly. Let me explain the principle to 
you, Sitting up in showy dress to receive calls, 
looks, (does it not?) as if you made a great event 
of it; as if the calls were an unusual honor—as 
if you meant to be extremely deferential toward 
your visitors.” 

“But they are splendidly dressed when they 
make the calls, Mr. Cyphers!” 

“ Yes, but it is, as one may say, open to suppo- 
sition that they are going somewhere else, and 


| 
| 

















have only taken your house in their way—do n’t 
you sce? And then, supposing nobody comes— 
a thing that might happen, you know, my dear 
Mrs, Leathers; why, there you are—in grand 
toilette—evidently expecting somebody ; of course 
mortified, yourself, with the failure of your ma- 
tinee, and, what is worse, seen to be mortified, by 
your neighbors across the way !” 

“La! mercy! of course!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Leathers, discovering that there was a trap or two 
for the unwary in “ good society,” of which she 
had been entirely unsuspicious ; “ but what am I 
todo? I have no time to dress over again! Mrs, 
Ingulphus might be here, and ——” 

“Oh !” interrupted Cyphers, with a prophetic 
foreboding that (spite of his influence with Mrs 
Ingulphus, and the hundred and fifty “ At home 
on Friday mornings” which had been left on peo- 
ple she did not know,) Mrs, Leathers would have 
very few visitors for many a Friday morning yet 
to come, “Oh, my dear madam, you are abun- 
dantly in time, Pray go up and slip into your 
prettiest demi-toilette, and take your chance of 
any one’s coming. It looks well, in fact, not to 
be ready when people call; not to have expected 
them so early, as it were. While you are gone, 
by the bye, I Will make a little arrangement of 
your place to sit, ctc., etc., which strikes me, at 
this moment, as a matter we had quite overlooked. 
Go, my dear Mrs, Leathers !” 

It was upon the call of Mrs, Ingulphus, so con. 
fidently alluded to by Mrs, Leathers, that Mr 
Cyphers secretly built all his hope of making his 
friend fashionable. Mrs, Ingulphus’ carriage, seen 
at any door for half an hour, was a sufficient key- 
stone for a new aspirant’s arch of aristocracy ; but 
of such demonstration, Mrs, Ingulphus was ex- 
ceedingly chary. The sagacious leader of fashion 
knew that her house must, first of all, be attrac- 
tive and amusing. She was too wise to smother 
its agreeableness altogether, with people who had 
descended from grandfathers; but, to counteract 
this very drowse of dwindledom, she required of 
the grandfatherless either beauty or talent. Mr, 
Cyphers, in making interest for Mrs, Leathers, 
had not pleaded her wealth, That was now se 
common as to have ceased to be a distinction, or 
at least, it was a distinction which, in mounting to 
Mrs, Ingulphus’ drawing room, Mrs, Leathers 
must leave in the gutter with her carriage. 

What Mrs, Leathers was like, after getting in- 
side a door, was the question, She might be dull, 
if she was Knickerbocratic ; low-born, if stylish 
and beautiful ; scandalized, if willing to undertake 
wall-flowers and make her fascinations useful, 
But she must be something besides rich and 
vulgar. Cyphers could plead for her on none of 


_ the usual grounds, but with a treacherous inge- 


nuity, he manufactured an attraction which was, 
in fact, a slander on Mrs, Leathers, He reminded 
Mrs, Ingulphus that foreigners liked a house 
where the married ladies would flirt, and whis. 
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pered, confidentially that Mrs, Leathers had a dull 
money-bag for a husband, and, (to use his own 
phrase) “ would listen to reason.” 

Mrs, Ingulphus said she would think of it, and 
upon this encouragement, Cyphers cherished a 
hope that she would call. 

With the aid of Judkins and Fussard, Mr. 
Cyphers, on Mrs, Leathers’ disappearance, made 
some important changes in the furniture of the 
front drawing-room, A fancy writing desk was 
taken out from under the pier table, opened, and 
set upon a work stand in the corner, the contents 
scattered about in epistolary confusion, and a 
lounging chair wheeled up before it. With some 
catechising, Judkins remembered an embroidered 
footstool in one of the closets up stairs, and this 
was sent for and placed in front of the fauteuil. 
The curtains all let down, except one, and the 
sofa wheeled up with its back to this one entrance 
for the light, Mr, Cyphers saw that he could do no 
more. 

“ Now, my very expeditious Mrs, Leathers,” he 
said, as she entered, in an unobjectionable morn- 
ing dress, and a cap rather becoming, “ one little 
word more of general directions. Ladies love to 
sit with their backs to the light. in a morning call, 
and, as the sofa is placed now, they will easily 
take a seat in a becoming position, and without 
any inconvenient drawing up of a chair. As to 
yourself, sit you at this desk and write * 

“ Bless me! I have nothing to write!” inter- 
rupted Mrs, Leathers, 

“ Oh, copy an advertisement from a newspaper, 
if you like,” resumed her polite instructor, “ but 
write something, and let it be upon note paper, 
You must seem to be passing your morning quite 
independently of visits, and to be rather broken in 
upon than otherwise, by any one’s coming in, 
Fashionable people, you know, admire most those 
who can do without them, I think that’s in 
Pelham.” 

“La! and must I write till somebody comes?” 

“ Dip your pen in the ink when the bell rings, 
that’s all; and write till their coming in makes 
you look up, suddenly and unconsciously, as it 
were, Stay—suppose I sit in your chair, and 
show you how I would receive a call? You are 
the visitor, say, and I am Mrs, Leathers?” 

Mr. Cyphers crossed his feet, in an elongated 
position, upon the embroidered footstool, and threw 
his handkerchief over them in imitation of a petti- 
coat, just disclosing a toe and an instep; then, 
taking up a pen, he went through the representa- 
tion of a lady surprised, writing, by a morning 
call. As, upon Mrs, Leathers’ trying to do it after 
him, he found there were several other points in 
her attitude and manners which required slight 
emendation, we will leave these two at their les- 
son above stairs, and take a look into the basement 
parlor of the story below. 


—e— 





PART II. 
THE LEATHERS’S BASEMENT. 


A pair of beautiful partridges, cooked to a turn, 
had just succeeded a bass, done in port wine 
sauce; the potatoes were hot, and the pint bottle 
of champagne had given place to a decanter of 
sherry, at the right hand of Mr, Luther Leathers, 
dining alone in his basement parlor. A fire of 
bituminous coal burned very brightly in the 
grate. Dividing her attention between watching 
the blaze, and looking up placidly to the face of 
the stock-broker as he soliloquized over his dinner, 
sat a hunchback girl of ninetcen or twenty, care- 
fully propped on a patent easy chair upon wheels, 
There was no servant waiting on table, The 
bread and water were within Mr, Leathers’s reach, 
and the bell-handle was at the right hand of the 
pale and patient looking little cripple in the cor- 
ner. 

“Lucy, my dear girl,” said the carver of the 
partridge, holding up a bit of the breast of the 
bird upon his fork, “I wish I could persuade you 
to take a bit of this, See how nice it looks!” 

“TI know you wish it,” she answered, with an 
affectionate half smile, “and you would give me 
your own health to enjoy it, if you could, but I 
have no appetite to-day—except sympathy with 
yours,” 

Leathers was a short, stout man of about forty. 
He had a face roughly lined with anxiety, and a 
knit contraction of brows, which showed a habit 
of forcibly concentrating his attention at short 
notice. The immediate vicinity of his mouth, 
however, was pliable and good humored, and in 
fact, looked as if neither care nor meanness had 
ever been permitted to have a pull upon it. His 
hair was pushed rudely away from a compact, 
well-filled forehead, the lids were habitually drawn 
together around his small twinkling grey eyes, 
and his head was set forward upon his shoulders, 
in the attitude of one giving close attention, A 
very carelessly tied cravat, coat-sleeves turned 
back over the wrist, and hands that evidently 
never wore a glove, showed that the passion for 
fashionable life, which reigned up-stairs, had little 
influence on the thoughts or toilettes in the base- 
ment below, 

Yet, to the policy or proceedings of his wife, to 
her expensiveness, or her choice of friends, her 
hours of going and coming, her intimacies or her 
ambitions, Mr. Leathers made no manner of ob- 
jection. He differed wholly from her in her 
valuation of things and people, and perhaps, there 
was a little dislike of trouble in his avoidance of 
the desperate task of setting’ her right; but there 
was another and less easily divined reason for his 
strange Ictting of Mrs, Leathers have her own 
silly way, so entirely, There was a romantic 
chivalry of mind, laid away, unticketed and un 
suspected by himscl!, in a corner of his capacious 
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brain, and, silly woman as she was, he had mar- 
ried her for love, In the suburb where he had 
found her, she was a sort of school gir! belle, 
and, as he had not then struck his vein of 
prosperity, and was but a poor clerk with his 
capacities unsuspected, her station in life was 
superior to his, and he had first taken her to his 
bosom with the feeling of a plebeian honored with 
the condescending affection of a fair patrician. 
To this feeling of gratitude, though they had 
so essentially changed places—he having given 
her a carriage as a millionaire’s wife, and she 
having only grown silly, and lost her beauty—he 
remained secretly and superstitiously loyal, It 
was his proud pleasure to give her every thing she 
could ask for, and still retain his nominal attitude 
as the receiver of favor, He never, by look or 
word, let Mrs, Leathers understand that the pro- 
mise of eternal love was not a promise, religi- 
ously to pay. Of the dis-illusion in his heart—of 
his real judgment of her character—of the entire 
abandonment, by his reason, of all the castles in 
the air for which he had romantically married— 
she, fortunately, never had a suspicion, or asked 
a question, and he would have cut off his hand 
sooner than enlighten her. In public he assumed 
a manner of respect and devotion, because his 
good sense told him there might be those who 
would think ill of her if he did not, Ignorant of 
the motive, and his appearance not being fashion- 
able, Mrs. Leathers would often rather have been 
waited on by Mr. Cyphers, and this the husband 
saw without uneasiness, and would have yielded 
to, but for the wish to serve her, in spite of her- 
self, With this single exception of occasional 
contradictoriness, and the exercise of quiet and 
prior authority as to his own hours of dining, and 
his own comforts, and those of hunchback Lucy, 
in the basement, the stock broker and his establish- 
ment were under the apparently complete control 


didacy for admission into the list of New York 
fashionable aristocracy, 

Of course, Leathers, the stock broker, had a 
heart, and like other hearts, human and disap- 
pointed, it might have buried its hopes without a 
funeral, and sought consolation elsewhere without 
a dream. It was necessary that he should love 
and love well. How long a want of this nature, 
may go unexplained in the breast that feels it— 
the love-needing man being miserable, he knows 
not why—depends on circumstances; but as 
Leathers was beginning to turn his un-escapable 
business faculty of attention upon himself to see 
what the deuse he wanted, and how to get it, he 
was accidentally appointed, by the whim of a 
nominating committee, one of the wardens of a 
poor house. Compelled for his character’s sake, 
to visit and report upon the condition of this 
establishment, he chanced to see, in one of the 
wards, a little orphan hunchback, whose pitiful 
and delicate face excited his compassion, His 
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unemployed heart sprang to the child—he adopted 
her, and took her home—gave Mrs, Leathers a 
carriage and horses on the same day, to appease 
and propitiate her—and thenceforward had an 


| object of affection, which, (engrossed with busi- 





ness as he was,) sufficed to fill the void in his ex- 
istence, 

Lucy had no other name that she knew of, but 
that was enough. Her education had been such 
as she could pick up in an alms house, but she 
was fond of reading and passionately fond of 
music, and when her benefactor was not at home, 
she was happy with her books in the arm chair, 
or with her piano, and Mrs, Leathers seldom saw 
her except at breakfast, Lucy thought the stock 
broker an angel, and so, to her, he was. He loved 
her with a tear in his throat, and kissed her small, 
white forehead at night and morning, with a feel- 
ing many a brilliant beauty has sighed in vain to 
awaken, At half past three, every day, Leathers 
alighted from the omnibus, at his own house, 
having, perhaps, passed his wife in her carriage 
on her way up from Wall strect, and, with an 
eager happiness, unexplained to himself, went in 
at the basement door and sat down to his punctual 
dinner. Lucy-dined with him or sat by the fire. 
From the moment of his entering she had no 
thought, wish, or attention, for any thing but him. 
Her little thin lips wore an involuntary smile, and 
her soft blue eyes fairly leaned up against his 
heart in their complete absorption in what he 
said, She showed the most pleasure, however, 
when he talked most about himself, and by ques- 
tions and leadings of the conversation, she drew 
from him daily, the history of his morning, his 
hopes, successes, obstacles or disappointments, 

He did not confess to her, for he did not confess 
to himself, why this or that “operation” had 


_ pleased him, but there was sympathy in having 


| its mere mention heard with earnest attentiveness, 
of Mrs, Leathers, and thereby, in a state of can- | 


and he felt expanded and lightened at heart by 


her smile or nod of congratulation, This daily 





recital, with its interruptions and digressions, usu- 
ally occupied the hour of dinner, and then, genial 
with his good dinner and his day’s work, Leathers 
drew up his chair to Lucy’s and had no earthly 
desire, save the passing of his evening between 
her talk and his newspaper. 

Little stuff for poetry as there would seem to be 
in Wall street mornings, Leathers was not undra- 
matic in his view of his own worldly position, and 
his descriptions of business operations to Lucy. 
He had, early in life, looked askance, with some 
bitterness, at people with whom he could never 
compete, and refinements and advantages he could 
never attain, ‘Too sensible a man to play a losing 
game at anything, he had stifled his desire to 
shine, and looked down the natural chivalry, for 
which with his lack of graces, he was so certain 
to lack appreciation. In giving up all hope of 
distinction in matters of show, however, he had 
prepared himself to enjoy more keenly the satis. 
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faction of controlling those who were its masters, 
and was this secret feeling of supremacy over the 
very throne of the empire that had rejected and 
exiled him, which gave his business the zest of a 
tourney, and made him dwell on its details with 
delight in Lucy’s eager and sympathetic listening. 

The household, in short, went on very harmo- 
niously, Mrs. Leathers was never up at break- 
fast, and usually made her dinner of the lunch in 
her boudoir, at which Mr, Cyphers daily played a 
part and drank his bottle of champagne. Leathers 
was asleep when she went to bed, she asleep when 
he got up; she spent money without stint, and 
used her carriage as she and Mr, Cyphers 
pleased, and that made all comfortable above stairs. 
Below, Leathers was autocrat undisputed, and all 
was happiness there, 


—_—+—- 


PART III. 
WILL MRS, INGULPHUS CALL ? 


By the French clock, it was getting towards 
half-past four in the drawing-room. At five 
minutes to four, Mrs, Leathers had ordered Fuz- 
zard to oil the joint of the door-bell, for it was in- 
conceivable that nobody should have come, and 
perhaps the bell would’nt ring. Ladies in good 
society would give up an acquaintance rather than 
split their gloves open with straining at a tight 
bell-handle—so Mr Cyphers seriously assured 
her, 

The afternoon wore on, and still no sign of a 
visitor. Of her unfashionable acquaintances, she 
was sure not to see one, for, on them, Mrs, 
Leathers had left “ At Homes” for Saturday—to 
preserve an uncontaminated “ Friday” for the list 
made out by Mr, Cyphers, 

Mrs, Leathers walked the room nervously, and, 
at every turn, looked through the lace curtain of 
her front window. 

“I’ll move from this house,” said the unhappy 
woman, twisting her handkerchief around her 
elbow and thumb, “ for there are those Sneden girls 
opposite, with their bonnets on, peeping through 
the blinds, and, if nobody comes, they’ll stay away 
themselves and tell every body else. Mr.Cyphers! 
if some carriage don’t stop at the door before 
dark, I shall die! How came you to put those 
nasty Snedens on the list, Mr. Cyphers? To leave 
a card and not have it returned, is so mortify- 
ing !” 

“ Nasty Snedens, as you say,” echoed Cyphers, 
“but it’s no use to despise people till you have 


something to refuse. Wait till they want to come | 


to a party because Mrs. Ingulphus is coming!” 
“Why, do the Snedens know Mrs, Ingulphus ?” 
inquired Mrs, Leathers, half incredulously, 
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“ Know her ?—she could ’nt live without them!” | 


and glad of any thing to take off the attention of 
his friend from her disappointment, and enliven 





the dulness of that very long morning, Cyphers 
proceeded to define the Snedens, 

“ They are of a class of families,” he continued, 
common to every well-regulated society,—* all 
girls and all regular failures—a sort of collapsed 
looking troop of young ladies, plain and good for 
nothing, but dying to be fashionable, Every 
stylish person at the head of a set has one such 
family in her train.” 

“But what on earth can the Snedens do for 
Mrs. Ingulphus?” inquired Mrs. Leathers, rather 
listlessly. 

“Why, they pick up ber scandal, do her cheap 
shopping, circulate what she wants known, put 
down reports about her, collect compliments, en- 
tertain bores, praise her friends, and ridicule her 
rivals—dirty work, you may say, but has to be 
done! No ‘position’ without—I assure you I 
have come to that conclusion. In natural history 
there is a corresponding class—jackals. As clever 
what-d’ye-call him says, a leader of fashion with- 
out a family of girls of disappointed prospects, is 
like a lion starving to death for want of jackals,” 

“Twenty minutes to five!” digressed Mrs, 
Leathers, “ I wonder if Mrs, Ingulphus is sick! 
Oh, Mr. Cyphers!” she continued in a tone of as 
much anguish as she could probably feel, “can’t 
you go round and implore her—beg her—any 
thing to make her come—only this once! You 
told me you knew her so well, and she was cer- 
tain to be here!” 

Cyphers, in fact, had about given up Mrs, 
Leathers’s “ Friday morning” as a failure; but he 
went on consoling. The light perceptibly lessened 
in the room. It was evident that the evening, 
without any regard to Mrs. Leathers’s feelings, 
was about to close over the visiting hour. Mean. 
time, however, a scene had been going on in the 
basement, which eventually had an important in- 
fluence on Mrs, Leathers’s “ Friday mornings,” 
and of which we must, therefore, give the reader 
a glimpse, though (our story is getting so long) 
we must confine ourselves to its closing tableau, 
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PART IV. 
WHAT BROUGHT MRS, INGULPHUS, 


A middle-aged man, of a very high-bred mould 
of feature, sat on the forward edge of a chair, 
leaning far over the table toward Mr. Leathers. 
He was dressed for a dinner-party, and a pair of 
white gloves lay on the cloth beside him; but his 
face looked very little like that of a man on his 
way to a festivity. The sweat stood in large 
drops on his forehead and upper lip. His closed 
left hand was clutched in the palm of his right; 
his elbows were crowded to his side; his drawn 
up shoulders crushed his white cravat into a wisp 
under his ears, and he sat with his mouth partly 
open and eyes glaring upon the stock-broker, as if 
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expecting life or death from his immediate de- 
cision, Lucy sat in her chair looking on, but not 
with her ordinary calmness. Her lips were trem- 
bling to speak, and her thin hand clutched the 
handle of the lever which moved her patent chair, 
while her little bent back was lifted from its sup- 
porting cushion, with the preparatory effort to 
wheel forward, Leathers, on whom her moist 
eyes were intently fixed, sat gazing on a bundle of 
papers, with his under lip pinched between his 
knuckle and thumb, 

“ Think, I implore, before you decide,” said the 
visitor, at last, breaking the silence. “ You are 
my last hope! I could not plead with you this 
morning in Wall street. I should have betrayed 
myself to people coming in. I did not then think 
of asking you again, I went home, despairing. 
Afraid—yes, afraid—to stay alone with my own 
thoughts, I dressed to go out. My wife will be 
here in a moment to take me up, on her way toa 
dinner-party. Oh God! how little she dreams we 
may be beggars to-morrow !” 

He pressed his forehead between his two hands 
for a moment, and crowded his elbows down upon 
the table. Lucy rolled her chair a little forward, 
but Leathers motioned her back. 

“ You may think,” hé resumed, “ that I might 
go to others—more intimate friends—in such ex- 
tremity—family friends, But I know them. It 
would be utterly in vain, Mr, Leathers! I have 
no friend, much less a relative, in the world, of the 
least use in misfortune. I had strained my credit 
to the last thread before coming to you, in Wall 
street. Why I suddenly resolved to come to 
you, here, with no claim, and at such an unfit 
hour for business, I know not. Instinct prompted. 
It seemed to me while I was dressing, like the 
whisper of an angel!” 

Leathers made a movement as if to speak, 

“Take care, Sir! for God’s sake take care! 
With one word you may bind me to you while I 
live, with the gratitude of desperation, or you 
plunge me into ruin!” 

The stock-broker took up the schedules of pro- 
perty which lay before him, and, after an instant’s 
hesitation, pushed them across the table, During 
the half-hour, while proud Ingulphus the million. 
aire, had been pleading with him for salvation 
from ruin, he had not been examining these, 
though his eyes were bent on them. He had satis- 
fied himself of their unavailable value, before his 
refusal of the morning. The struggle in his 
heart between pity and prudence occupied him 
now. He knew that the chances were against 
his ever seeing again the very large sum neces- 
sary to prevent the present bankruptcy of Ingul- 
phus, and that a turn in business might make the 
same sum urgently necessary to himself to-mor- 
row—but his compassion was moved, He would 
have refused over again, outright and without 
ceremony, in Wall street; but Ingulphus had 
taken him at a business disadvantage, with his 
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| heart uppermost and open, and a pleading ange. 
listening and looking on. 

As the three sat silent, pity gradually overcom- 
ing the reluctant prudence of the stock-broker’s 
judgment, there was a dash of wheels and hoofs 
upon the clean pavement near the curb-stone, a 
sudden pull up, and the splendid equipage of the 
Ingulphus’s stood at Leathers’s door. Lucy’s 
heart sank within her, for she had been praying to 
Heaven, with all her might of sympathy and in- 
ward tears, for the success of the plea, and she 
felt that the influence of this ostentatious arrival 
was unfavorable, Leathers looked over his shoul- 
der into the street, and rose from his chair asthe foot- 
man in livery crossed the sidewalk to ring the bell. 

“For God’s sake!” gasped the desperate plea- 
der, in an agonized tone, knitting his hands to- 
gether, and turning his face with the movement as 
the stock-broker took his stand before tbe fire. 

There was refusal in the attitude of Leathers, 
and in his brow, compressed with the effort to 
utter it. 

The thin white fingers of the little hunchback 
gently took the hand of her benefactor—now 
brought within her reach—and held it to her lips, 
while the tears dropped upon it freely. 

“ For my sake!” she murmured, in a tone of ap- 
pealing and caressing tenderness, which a more 
hard hearted man than her benefactor would have 
been troubled to resist. 

Leathers turned and opened his large eyes with 
an expression of sudden tenderness upon her, 

“For your sake be it, then, my sweet child!” 
he said, giving her a kiss with a rapid movement, 
as if his heart had joyfully broken through its 
restraint with the impulse she had lent it, 

“ And now, for the sake of this little angel, Mr. 
Ingulphus,” he continued— 

But the sudden rush of hope, and the instant 
relaxation of despair, were too much for the high- 
strung frame of the proud suppliant. 

Excited to the utmost tension by anxiety, and 
doubtless for months overdone with sleeplessness 
and fatigue, his nervous system gave way, and as 
Leathers turned to him from Lucy, he fell fainting 
from his chair, 

To ring the bell and send suddenly to the car- 
riage for Mrs. Ingulphus, was the work of a 
moment; and, to the astonishment of the Snedens 
opposite, and the mingled relief and surprise of 
Cyphers and Mrs. Leathers, who were peeping at 
the carriage from the drawing-room window, the 
Queen of the up town fashion ran up the steps, in 
full dinner dress, and went in at the Leathers’s ! 
| <A present of a bouquet with the Snedens’s card 
the next morning was the beginning of Mrs, 
Leathers’s recognition by the discriminating paste- 
board of fashion—but there are many, who, (till 
they read this story) have considered Mrs, 
Leathers’s admission to the “ Ingulphus’s set,”. as 
one of the most inexplicable mysteries of this as- 
| tounding century. 
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THE BLIND PSALMIST. 


WRITTEN ON HEARING A BLIND CLERGYMAN, AGED EIGHTY-SIX, SING HYMNS, ACCOMPANYING 
HIMSELF ON THE BASS VIOL, 


BY MRS. E. C. KINNEY. 


I. 
fle sang the airs of olden times 
In soft, low tones to sacred rhymes, 
Devotional, but quaint; 
His fingers touched the viol’s strings, 
And, at their gentle vibratings, 
The glory of an angel’s wings 
Hung o’er that aged saint! 


II. 

His thin, white locks, like silver threads, 
On which the sun its radiance sheds— 

Or, like the moonlit snow— 
Seemed with a lustre half divine 
Around his saintly brow to shine, 
Till every scar, or time-worn line 

Was gilded with its glow. 


Il. 
His sightless eyes to heaven upraised, 
As through the spirit’s lens he gazed 
On things invisible— 
Reflecting some celestial light, 
Were like a tranquil lake at night, 
On which two mirrored planets bright 
The concave’s glory tell. 


IV. 

Thus, while the patriarchal saint 
Devoutly sang to music quaint, 

I saw old Homer rise 
With buried centuries, from the dead— 
The laurel green upon his head, 
As when the choir of bards he led, 

With rupt, but blinded eyes! 





» f 
And Scio’s isle again looked green, 
As when the poet there was seen, 
And Greece was in her prime; 
While Poesy with epic fire 
Did once again the Bard inspire, 
As when he swept his mighty lyre, 
To vibrate through all time. 


VI. 
The vision changed to Albion’s shore— 
I saw a sightless Bard once more 
From dust of ages rise! 
I heard the harp and deathless song 
Of glorious Mitton float along, 
Like warblings from the birds that throng 
His muse’s Paradise! 


VII. 
And is it thus, when blindness brings 
A veil before all outer things, 
That visual spirits see 
A world within, than this more bright, 
Peopled with living forms of light, 
And strewed with gems, as stars of night 
Strew diamonds o’er the sea? 


Vit. 

Then, reverend saint! though old and blind, 
Thou with the quenchless orbs of mind 

Canst natural sight o’erreach— 
Upborne on Faith’s triumphant wings, 
Canst see unutterable things, 
Which only through thy viol’s strings, 

And in thy songs find speech. 
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TO A SLANDERED POETESS. 


ey’ 


BY FRANCIS §&. 


My brilliant Blue-belle! droop no more ; 
But let them mock, and mew, and mutter! 
I marvel, though a whirlwind roar, 
Your eagle soul should deign to flutter! 


So low the pigmies aimed the dart, 
(Ah, yes! your looks of scorn reveal 1t,) 
You must have stooped your haughty heart, 
Oh, wilful, wayward child !—to feel it. 


My dark-eyed darling! don’t you know, 
If you were homely, cold, and stupid, 

Unbent for you were Slander’s bow? 
Her shafts but follow those of Cupid. 


"Tis but the penalty you pay, 

For wit so rare, and grace so peerless ; 
So let the snarlers say their say, 

And smile to hear them, free and fearless 


Nay! hear them not! Oh! you should listen 
To spheral tunes! the angels love you! 
The stars with kindred beauty glisten ;— 
No “evil eye” can lower above you! 


Dear child of Genius! strike the lyre, 
And — with melody delicious, 
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Soft answering to your touch of fire, 
The envious hint—the sneer malicious. 


Remember it is Music’s law, 

Each pure, true note, though low you sound it, 
Is heard through Discord’s wildest war 

Of rage and madness, storming round it. 


You smile !—Nay, raise your queenly head; 
Braid up your hair, lest I upbraid it; 

Be that last coward tear unshed, 
Or in this dancing dimple shed it! 


Serenely go your glorious way, 
Secure that every footstep onward, 

Will lead you from their haunts away, 
Since you go up, and they go—downward. 


Yet from your love-lit, heavenly flight, 
Some pity dole to those who blame you, 
You only can forgive them quite, 
You only, smile, while they defame you. 


Oh! think how poor in all the wealth, 
That makes your frame a fairy palace— 

The mind’s pure light,—the heart’s sweet health,— 
Are they whose dearest joy is malice. 
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SIGHT-SEEING IN EUROPE. 
NO, Vil, 
FROM PISA TO FLORENCE. 





BY MRS. C, M. KIRKLAND, 


_ees 


Beavutirut «s ‘ve found Lucca I’Industriosa, we 
could not, with F.sa so near, linger long about it ; 
so we took the early train, and were whisked 
through a lovely tract of country, under the high- 
est cultivation, and abounding in olives, mulber- 
ries, corn, and vineyards, The carriages on this 
route were the most elegant and comfortable we 
have seen any where, In half an hour from 
Lucca we saw the Leaning Tower, the Duomo, the 
Baptistery—all looking as perfect, in the clear, 
brilliant morning air, ag they do in alabaster, 
under glass cases, at home. They are just within 
the city wall, on the Lucca side, so that they seem 
to have stepped politely forward to meet the 
gazing traveller, who naturally expects to find 
them in the centre of the town. We could not 
pass them, so we sent our luggage forward to the 
Hotel Vittoria, and turned aside to the right, 
expecting to come upon the objects of our search 
in two minutes, We found, however, that their 
great size had, as usual, been deceptive, for our 
walk, under the now hot sun, was a little longer 
than we should have chosen, However, this was 
soon forgotten after we entered the Duomo, cool 
as a catacomb, and filled with a rich, soft, semi- 
light from some of the most gem-like stained win- 
dows in the world. The general effect of this 
temple is magnificent; the details we shall not 
touch, of course. It was built in 1063, on the 
occasion of a victory over the Saracens in Sicily, 
from which the Pisans returned home laden with 
rich spoils, So we must not inquire too closely 
into the origin of the gold-grounded mosaics, the 
rich marbles, the exquisite sculptures of this 
superb basilica, “ There’s blood upon this hand,” 
and though it be the blood of “ infidels,” the 
thought may spoil the ruby tints of the windows, 
and even tinge the white carvings of the altar, 
This altar, however, by the way, is of later date 
than the rest of the church, though it has settled 
on one side like the Leaning ‘Tower, owing to the 
nature of the soil. An old bronze lamp, suspended 
near the altar, is shown as the one whose vibra- 
tions suggested to Galileo his use of the pendu- 
lum, But one soon ceases from particulars, in 
this cathedral, It has a wonderful majesty of 
spaces; an atmosphere which makes one speak 


| 











| design of the founder, 


in whispers ; a fitness for worship, like that of the 
great woods canopied only by the sky. The 
architecture is difficult to characterize ; it is called 
Byzantine-Romanesque ; and many of the capitals 
and other decorations are fragments of antiquity. 
It is infinitely superior in all respects to other 
edifices of the same date, and may be considered, 
indeed, a monument of original genius, since it 
had no parallel, either at the time of its erection, 
or until long afterwards, Mass was saying in the 
cathedral while we were there, and a number of 
workmen were at the same time engaged in 
removing a grand catafalque, which had been used 
at a public funeral the day before. One feels a 
little impatient, before the survey of the cathedral 
is finished, for the Campanile is yet unvisited. A 
building so beautiful and so curious stands out dis- 
tinctly in the imagination, While we may see 
many proud cathedrals in Europe, we can see but 
one Leaning Tower, and we hasten towards it with 
the true lion-hunting feeling, We were fortunate 
in a very intelligent cicerone, who was able to 
satisfy us on whatever points Murray had left un- 
illuminated, The ascent is by a tolerably easy 
staircase, and there are frequent opportunities for 
rest, where one can step out on the successive bal- 
conies or colonnades, and admire the extensive 
view which they command. The cause of the 
inclination of the tower seems destined to remain 
a point in dispute; for while the giving way or 
settling of every part of the Duomo seems to be 
conclusive as to the nature of the soil, and 
to offer an easy solution of the difficulty, as re- 
gards the Campanile, an English architect named 
Taylor, who examined the tower to its foundations, 
digging down thirty feet for the purpose, declares 
the base line to be horizontal, and the stones 
of the inclined side to be actually smaller than 
those on the other, for the evident purpose of build- 
ing an inclined tower, which should be a wonder 
of architectural skill, The change observable at 
about half the height of the tower, where there is 
an evident attempt to restore the balance, is sup 
posed to have been dictated by the prudence of 
the second architect, who feared to carry out the 
We heard all this with an 


| effort at faith; but the obstinate fact of the want 
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of perpendicularity in the Duomo, and other build- 


of doubt that a change in the soil is the cause, 
brings us back to the old-fashioned opinion, begging 
pardon of Mr, Taylor, whose earnestness and per- 
severance we honor none the less, 


whose sake it was erected, The largest of them, 
was first rung at the funeral of Count Ugolino, 
All are now rung at funerals, and had been used 
on the day previous to our arrival, when a funeral 
ceremony took place in honor of the Pisans killed 
in the war. 

The prospect from the top is quite extensive 


and much praised. We were told that we saw | 
Leghorn, and the Mediterranean, and several other | 


very interesting things, and we tried hard to make 
it true. But really this prospect-seeing is the 
most trying experience of the traveller, You 
ascend innumerable steps, to begin with; at the 
top you find a breeze that half blows you away, 
ora sun that quite bakes you, or perhaps, a fine 
shower. Then your guide insists upon your sce- 
ing certain things which he declares all travellers 
do see, and he evidently suffers so much if he 
cannot make you see them too, that out of com- 
mon humanity you put yourself to great inconve- 
nience in staring, not at, but for,something which 
he assures you is a town, or perhaps an ocean, 
but which to you might as well be called a parcel 
of clothes drying in a meadow, or a cloud taking 
the interesting form of a hawk or hand-saw, 
Then he tries a long spy-glass, which, after much 


engineering, he is sure he has adjusted for a | 


point-blank gaze; you place your aching eye as 
directed, and find a blank, but no point; or cover 
a chimney-pot, or catch an undulating glimpse of 
something blue, which you declare to be the sea, 
in spite of conscience, There is no part of their 
official duty which guides perform so completely 


con amore as this; and travellers who have not | 
very lorg sight, and who have tender consciences, | 


are put to sad straits in towers and belfries. To 
be content with admiring the near view, the town 
with its quaint roofs and gables, its boulevard, and 
its bridges; the country all garnished with plan- 


tations and dwellings, woods and waters—were | 


surely wiser, We are too ambitious, 

The Baptistery is beautiful outwardly, but 
within looks at first view bare and barn-like, The 
space is wide and high, and unbroken save by the 
font and pulpit. The Mosaic of the pavement is 


coarse and imperfect, and the monumental slabs | 
which occur frequently, are much foot-worn, The , 


eye accustomed to the pillars, the pictures, the 
hangings of the churches, finds the Baptistery 
vague and unsatisfactory, Examined in detail, 


however, there is much to admire, and the sculp. | 


tures of the pulpit are not only curious, but beau- 
tiful. The columns which support it, nine in 
number, are all of different marbles, and they rest 
upon the crouching forms of men and animals, 











~~ — 


| The reading desks, one above the other, are 
ings in the vicinity, where there can be no shadow | 


peculiar ; the principal one, that intended for the 
gospel, is a book, resting upon the back of an 
eagle, as in the old English cathedrals, But with 
all that may be discovered by close examination, 


| the impression left by the interior of the Baptis- 
At the top of the tower we find the bells, for | 


tery, is that of bareness, and we recur to the 
graceful outline and beautiful proportions of the 
exterior, so familiar to the eye by means of a 
thousand prints and models, 

At the Campo Santo we were obliged to give 
up our intelligent cicerone, and take, instead, the 
privileged one belonging to that particular spot—a 
customary and approved way of depleting the 
purse of the traveller, who pays, at every succes- 
sive point, what to him at least seems quite 
enough for the whole. The new showman was a 
dull fellow, decorated with rings and chains, and 
dressed with a dandyish exactness, but destitute of 
any thing like an idea beyond the meagre lesson 
he had learned to fit himself for the place. He was 
remarkable for white hair and black moustache— 
very odd for a man under thirty; in all else hope- 
lessly common-place, So we had recourse to our 
guide book, as being far more intelligent, There 
we learned that this Campo Santo, the ground 
within whose walls was brought from the Holy 
Land by a disappointed crusader, is about six hun- 
dred years old, and that the structure was built for 
the sacred earth some seventy or eighty years after 
its arrival, How it was previously enclosed, or 
in what manner preserved from admixture with 
common soil, history does not inform us. Since 
the erection of the present building, all that grows 
within it is considered sacred, and we longed in 
vain for some of the holy roses, whose odors came 
softly into the beautiful cloisters, These cloisters 
are Gothic, and lined with frescoes much injured 
by time and damp, but prized by connoisseurs, 
perhaps, all the more. Far more interesting to the 
ordinary observer, are the Roman sarcophagi 
which it has been the fashion in Pisa to fill with 


_ modern bones, These are very numerous and in 
_ various styles, Some are elaborately and elegantly 


sculptured, and afford occasional elucidations of 
doubtful points in history, One needs not scholar- 
ship, however, to admire the beauty of these 


| relics of classic times. ‘Those whose subjects are 


exclusively fruit and flowers, are referred to the 
times of the early Christians, who would not in. 
troduce mythological figures, and dared not use 
the symbols or historical representations of their 
own proscribed faith, Whatever be the merit of 
these as works of art, they are certainly in better 
taste as Christian sepulclires than those whose 
decorations are Cupid and Psyche, Phedra and 
Hypolitus, or the chase of the Calydonian 
boar, 

There is a modern tomb in the Campo—indeed, 
there are several modern tombs; for burials still 
occasionally take place here—but one in parti- 
cular, which we felt to be unsurpassable in 
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pathetic beauty. It is a female figure—colossal— 
majestie — yet dissolved in passionate sorrow, 
The face, the attitude of perfect abandon—the 
utter simplicity and unity of the whole figure, make 
this one of the most remarkable statues we have 
ever gazed upon, Even the world-famed Niobe 
stirs not the heart more deeply than this marble 
grief, in which the sculptor has sought to give ex- 
pression to the despair of some noble lady upon 
the loss of her husband, 

After seeing the three wonders of Pisa,—the 
splendid group, “ fortunate in their solitude and 
in their society,”—few travellers care to explore 
the town, though it contains many things worthy 
of note, On the road to Florence, and to Rome, it 
takes much to detain us, The fair green meadow 
in which stand the Duomo, the Campanile, and 
the Baptistery, contains all that constitutes Pisa, 


in those bizarre receptacles, the chambers of me- | ment, resolution, and an enlightened conscience, 


mory. The Arno looks flat and dirty under a 
summer noon, and the Lung’ arni, were mere 
qnays, without interest for want of promenaders, 
So we only staid todine at the Hotel Virsoria, 
where we had a well-cooked and well-served din- 
ner, and then set out for Empoli, by railway. The 
country on cither side was remarkably beautiful 
for railroad country, and the carriage so comfort- 
able that we sincerely regretted that it was neces- 
sary at Empoli to take a vettura, and drive through 
a thick cloud of dust, white as flour, for a good 
many miles, in order to reach Florence. Here 
were fine trees again, and vines festooned between 
them for miles along the road—by far the most 
elegant mode of training the grape. The fields 
were richly covered with flax, broom corn, and 
maize, though no very great proportion of the 
latter, considering that polenta, or what we call 
hasty pudding, is the favorite dish among the 
peasantry. But the aspect of the villages near 
Florence, is any thing but agreeable. They are 
all closely built, like one miserable street of a 
large town; not a porch, not a green blind, not a 
little flowery court-yard is to be seen, A narrow 
door with a stone step is the rendezvous of the 
family at the close of day. Here may be seen 
the women and girls, plaiting straw; the man 
smoking, the old mother tending the baby, or 
twirling the spindle, while the distaff, gay with 
colored paper, rises into close neighborhood with 
her white locks, Children play about, with mul- 
titudes of dogs and cats,—always abounding most 
where there is least to eat,—and the whole scene is 
a compound of good humor and dirt, most amusing 
to witness, Indeed, when one thinks upon the 
sharp creaking tones and red noses of some over- 
neat housewives, who feel it a duty to make every 
life within their influence a sacrifice on the altar 
of cleanliness, and then upon the gay softness of 
these easy Italians, who evidently are philosophers 
with regard to dirt, one is in some danger of a 
doubt as to which has chosen the wiser part. If 
the Italians were clean, they would be too charm. 





_ turesque villagers. 





ing. But it must be confessed that the lack of 
all appreciation of the blessings of soap and water 
detracts materially from our liking for these pic- 
The handsomer a face is, the 


| more vexatious is it to see it begrimed. Black eyes 


look well in their own shadows, but not in those 
of last week’s neglect. Long, luxuriant locks re- 


_ quire worlds of care to make them lovely, and 


_ taper fingers lose their beauty, tipped with any 





thing darker than henna, 

Yet the Italian is always interesting, even under 
this unhappy cloud, He is a fine creature, full of 
ideality, always alive to sentiment, most compas- 
sionate, He is said to lack the stern virtues, but 
this must be the fruit of a wretched education, 
and of the want of religious freedom, His vir- 
tues are those which are in part the result of im- 
pulse; those of a colder character ask for judg- 
which he has not. His church is full of appeals 
Charity to the poor, aid to the 
suffering, reverence for the sacred, are the promi- 
nent subjects there. Justice, truth, honesty, 
fidelity, are comparatively in the shade, They 
hold the position of abstractions, while the others 
are put forward in every form best calculated to 
give them infpressiveness and immediate interest. 
If tie Italian read the Scriptures for himself, and 
were encouraged to interpret them as he interprets 
other things, and to draw from them his own rules 
of life, he would not be at a loss to give to each 
virtue its due importance, and his idea of cha- 
racter would regain the balance which it has lost 
under centuries of superstition, If there be any 
meaning in faces, the Italians are a people capable 
of the highest virtues; and intercourse with them 
does not lead one to believe that nature has in this 
instance been untrue to herself. 

But to return to the approach to Florence, 
Every young woman and girl that we met was 
plaiting straw, and this seemed the chief occupa- 
tion in the houses, as far as we could see. Great, 
flapping Leghorn hats, were, therefore, quite in 
keeping, but they do not add to the effect of the 
dark eyes beneath, ‘The crowns are too high to 
be graceful; and the wide brims have a flaring, 
unmeaning air, sometimes blown strait up in front, 
then falling over the nose, while one hand finds 
occupation in the vain attempt to regulate their 
movements, The most picturesque head dress 
that we saw was the square fold of white cloth, 
laid on the top of the head, with a portion falling 
down on the shoulders, This is most classic and 
beautiful, but it is worn only by old women, The 
younger ones wear their own ample braids, or the 
great Leghorn hats we have spoken of, The 
general effect of the rustic costume is much im- 
proved by the laced bodice, which is universal, 
with young and old, and often ornamented with 
gay stripes of gold or silver at the seams, and 
large knots of colored ribbons at the shoulders, 


to the feelings, 


| This is usually worn over a white under dress 
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with long sleeves—very pretty when it is tolerably 
clean. 
bright blue, or scarlet; and the shoe and stocking 
is almost invariably better in proportion to the 
rest of the dress than we are accustomed to see 
them elsewhere, Nobody above beggary wears 
a ragged shoe in Italy, 

Saturday, June 10th—We entered Florence 
after dark, by a gateway in which lounged half a 


the usual air of those people, who are evidently 
glad of something to do in order to break the hor- 
rible monotony of their lives. 


_ lace, 





Te 


| while statuary less distinguished is exhibited in 
The apron has a gay border, generally of | , 


crowds, 

The first morning in Florence is always devoted 
either to the gallery Deg!’ Uffizi, or the Pitti Pa- 
We chose the former, though less impatient 


_ people reserve the Tribune for the climax, and see 


lower things first, perhaps wisely, We darted at 
once to the central point, and stopped before the 


| Venus—doubiless with extravagant expectations, 
dozen soldiers or more, who pounced upon us with | 


| is neither that of a child nor of a woman, 
It would, doubtless, | 


have been quite a holiday for them to rummage | 


our trunks, but a few pauls from our courier 
proved still more tempting, and they allowed us to 
pass after only a nominal examination. 
had absolutely nothing dutiable, (is there such a 
word?) our consciences did not suffer; but it 
would really have been more benevolent to allow 
them the pleasure and exercise of turning out our 


wearables, without distracting their attention by | having just executed a feat, throws herself into an 


But we drove on rejoicing, | 


the sight of money, 


for we were disappointed, Beauty without ma- 
jesty does not satisfy. The beauty of the Venus 
It 
lacks the expression of good sense and self-respect 
without which the fairest woman is not lovely; 
and it has too much self-consciousness as well as 


| too much maturity of form, to please as the ideal 


As we | 


and, after some threading of narrow streets, | 


reached the Hotel du Nord, once the Bartolini 
palace, now very well kept as a resting place for 
weary travellers, by an old French cook who once 
had the honor of catering for Jerome Bonaparte. 
Our rooms were carved and gilded; hung with 
fine draperies, and furnished with ample fauteuils ; 
but not so pleasant as our palace chambers at the 
Hotel Feder, at Genoa, inasmuch as they were 
carpeted—always an undesirable thing in Italy. 
Grand frescoes covered the ceilings, and huge 
mirrors graced the walls, One small bed cham- 
ber, was painted with the story of Telemachus, 
the figures nearly as large as life; though the 
scene representing Mentor pushing his protegé 
off the rock, to save him from the fascinations of 
Calypso and the yieldings of his own weakness, 
was somewhat marred by a large wardrobe, which 
hid all the falling figure of Telemachus, but his 
feet and ankles, 
did, however, and we had the treat of an old woman 
for our minister on proper occasions, most welcome 
after a series of young men chamber maids, The 
ancient cook labored in his vocation con amore, 
Doubtless each day’s clatter of pots and pans sent 
him back, in imagination, to the days of the em- 
pire, and awakened his professional enthusiasm, 
as the sound of the trumpet excites the old war- 
horse, The result was an elaborate series of 


dishes, to some of which our simple American 
habits scarcely allowed us to guess a name, 
though our short experience on the continent in- 
spired us with courage to taste even the most sus- 


picious looking, If the artist could have been 
table at once, we should have dined more satisfac- 
torily, from having a closer field for comparison ; 
but he showed them up singly, probably for the 
same reason that the Apollo, the Perseus, the 
Torso, has each a separate chamber assigned it, 





All was quite sufficiently splen- | 


of budding girlhood, The head is small, even to 
imbecility, and the hands, which are “restora- 
tions,” by Bernini, are elfish in their shape and 
proportions, as compared with the rest of the 
figure. The posture is that of the danseuse, who, 


attitude, and looks with an express killingness at 
the audience, It is meretricious, and made worse 
by an affected modesty, The dimensions of the 
statue are insisted upon by its enthusiastic ad- 
mirers as the standard of female beauty but in 
point of fact the universal judgment as to living 
women condemns such diminutiveness, as want- 
ing the power, and the flowing, luxuriant grace 
that belong to perfect development, ‘The impres- 
sion of the whole is, therefore, painfully unsatis- 
factory, and it is only when we contemplate the 
statue in detail, that we discover the beauty which 
has earned its reputation—beauty not excelled, 
probably, by any thing that sculpture has ever ac- 
complished. The head sits beautifully upon the 
wavy neck, the limbs are exquisitely turned, the 
aerial balance of the whole figure, wonderful. If 
the conception of the artist had been worthy of 
his executive power, we should have had a god- 
dess indeed, All that is noble is now wanting, 
and our better judgment reproves our admiration, 

The Apollino, or little Apollo, has been ascribed 


_ by some observers to the same hand—a doubtful 


one—but the resemblance in style seems hardly to 
bear out this idea, ‘The roundness of the Venus 


_ is, perhaps, excessive ; and we perceive plainly that 








| 


the sculptor’s idea of youthful and delicate beauty 
required this turned smoothness and fulness of 
outline, But the Apollino is in a different taste, 
even to a degree of flatness in the contours, The 
form is slightly attenuated, and the difference 
cannot be ascribed to the artist’s intention to distin. 
guish between the masculine and feminine outline, 
because the Apollino is as delicate, and as destitute 


_ of obvious muscles, as the Venus, It is a charming 
persuaded to set all, or even half of them, on the | 


morceau, however, and is free from restorations, 
an advantage possessed by few of the antiques. 
The Tribune, with all its splendors of marbie 


' and mother-of-pearl, is a miserable place for see- 
_ing the wonders of art which it enshrines, 


There is so little light, that it is only on very 
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bright days that one can see the pictures at all; 
and the statues are so arranged that it is difficult 
to view any but the upper pictures at the requisite 
distance, Then the pictures are crowded, for the 
sake of thrusting in several which ought never to 
have been there—such as the Endymion of Guer- 
cino, so unfavorable a specimen of that master 
that he would have blushed to see it in its present 
position, ‘The same remark is true of some other 
pictures by great names, exalted thus conspicu- 
ously ; while a part of the precious space is given 
to the works of artists unknown to fame—a cir- 
cumstance almost condemnatory in our day of 
research and criticism. 'The view of the pictures 
is also very much obstructed by the easels of 
copyists who are always present in the Tribune. 
It is nearly impossible to get a tolerably distant 
view of any picture on the eye-line, which is very 
vexatious, considering that this line includes the 
most precious, Of the five pictures of Raphael 
which hang side by side, one was totally obscured 
by an easel during the whole time of our stay in 
Florence. The sculptures show to tolerable ad- 
vantage under the perpendicular light of the Tri- 
bune, though the shadows thus cast, especially 
by the brows, give a somewhat pallid and melan- 
choly air to some faces; but the pictures taken 
together vex more than they please, from the cir- 
cumstances we have mentioned, Artists may 
study their separate and technical excellences, but 
the eager traveller is denied the full view which 
enables him to drink in, at a glance, the senti- 
ment and glow of a picture, and make its soul 
a part of his own—a possession for life. The un- 
learned observer wants to sympathize with the 
painter, and for this purpose he must be so placed 
that the fundamental idea will be obvious to him; 
the student wishes to possess himself of the secret 
by which the idea is expressed; and he may be 
content to pore for hours in a half light, or to 
dodge behind easels with his eye scarce a foot 
from the object of his study, This want of dis- 
tance is the general complaint throughout the gal- 
leries of Italy, but it is, perhaps, no where felt 
so keenly as in the Tribune, the very heart of all 
this wondrous world, 

As a mere curiosity, there is nothing in the 
Tribune more interesting than a small circular 
picture, by Michael Angelo—one of the two easel 
pictures he painted, ‘This is pronounced a failure, 
though a splendid one, ‘The grandeur of his con- 
ception seems to render him incapable of execut- 
ing in little, and his genius forsakes him entirely 
when he attempts to shine in a new sphere, 
When he is at home, he is possessed, inspired, 
and unconscious of self; when a petty vanity be- 
trays him into competition and rivalry, the god 


- LPL 





knowledge which one is sometimes almost sorry 
he possesed, since it was continually leading him 
to sacrifice the grace and beauty of which nature 
is so lavish, to an exaggerated delineation of bone 
and muscle, not without prototypes in nature, cer- 
tainly, but by no means thrust by her into every 


picture. Michael Angelo, great and generous as 


| he was, was tormented with a vanity which the 





| desirable distance, 


impetuosity of his nature did not allow him to 
conceal; and, like Goldsmith, who was nettled by 
the praise bestowed upon a puppet, into an at- 
tempt to perform its tricks,—the great master 
could not see, without annoyance, the success of 
another, even in a line which left his own peculiar 
greatness unapproached, He said that easel pic- 
tures were fit occupation only for women, yet 
Raphael’s Holy Families brought forth this strange 
attempt, labored to the last degree, and showing 
so painful an effort to surpass the unsurpassable, 
that one looks upon it with a sort of pity. 

The Hall of Niobe has an irresistible attrac. 
tion for the stranger, and the powers that be have 
provided well for the enjoyment of the treasures 
it contains. The sixteen statues which are dis- 
posed within its ample bounds, are so placed that 
they can be viewed from every point, and at any 
The principal group—that of 


_the mother and one child—occupies the head of 


the room, and rivets the attention for a time; and 
even after making the wondrous circuit, and find- 
ing something every where to move and to 


| astonish, we recur at last to this, and dwell upon 


it almost to the exclusion of the rest. The sup- 
position of Mr, Cockerell, that this group was in- 
tended to decorate a pediment—probably that of 
a temple,—is so ingenious and so probable, that 


| we cannot but wish the statues could be arranged 
| in correspondence with the design which he made 


in support of his opinion, We ought, if possible, 
to see the group as its creators, who are said to 
be Praxiteles and Phidias, saw it—each portion 
heightening the effect of the whole, an advantage 


_ entirely lost in the present isolated disposition of 


| the figures. 


No group of statues could suffer 
more by being disjoined, The passion is in a 
manner lost by the want of obvious connexion, 


/ and the grief of the grand maternal figure is 


shorn of a portion of its sublimity, by the absence 
of the extraordinary and overwhelming horrors 
which justify it, A mother weeping over a dying 
daughter, is an object of the tenderest sympathy ; 
but sympathy is exchanged for awe before a 


_ mother who sees her whole family expiring under 
| a vengeance which she has herself provoked—a 
climax of tragedy. We cannot but hope, for the 


. . . | 
deserts him, and there is nothing great but his | 


egotism, which is stupendous, In this picture, 
which is a Holy Family, he introduces a parcel 
of brawny, nude figures, who have no pretended 
or possible connexion with the subject, in order to 


display his knowledge of the human form—a | 
2 


sake of future visitors at the Uffizi, that the con- 


| nexion between the thirteen figures which belong 


to the group, will, in some shape or other, be re- 
stored. Any grouping would be preferable to the 
present frigid arrangement, which also includes 
two figures which are mere repetitions, and an- 
other of inferior merit, 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SONG OF THE EARTH. 


BY GEORGE H. BOKER, 


PRELUDE. 
CHORUS OF PLANETS. 


Hakk to our voices, O mother of Nations! 

Why art thou dim when thy sisters are radiant? 
Why veil’st thy face in a mantle of vapor, 

Gliding obscure through the depths of the night? 
Wake from thy lethargy. Hear’st thou our music, 
Harmonious, that reaches the confines of space? 
Join in our chorus, join in our jubilee, 

Make the day pine with thy far-piercing melody— 
Pine that his kingdom of blue sky and sunshine 
Never re-echoes such marvellous tones. 

No, thou art silent, O mystical sister, 

Silent and proud that thou bear’st on thy bosom 
The wonderful freight of the God-lighted soul.— 

We hear thee, we hear thee, beneath thy thick mantle, 
The war of the winds through thy leaf-laden forests, 
And round aisles of thy pillared and hill-piercing 
Caverns sonorous; hear the dread avalanche 

Torn from its quivering mountainous summit, 
Ribbéd with massy rocks, crested with pine trees, 
Thundering enormous upon thy fair valleys; 

Hear the dull roar of thy mist-spouting cataracts ; 
Hear the faint plash of thy salt seething billows, 
Lifting their heads multitudinous, or shoreward 
Climbing the cliffs that o’erhang them with trembling, 
And tossing their spray in exultant defiance 

Over the weed-bearded guardians of ocean. 

Sister, we listen; thy strains are enlinking, 
Melodiously blending to ravishing harmony ; 

Clouds are departing, we see thee, we yearn to thee, 
Noblest of planets, creation’s full glory! 

Bending we hearken, thou mother of nations, 

Hark to the sky-rending voice of humanity. 


SONG OF THE EARTH. 


O vex me not, ye ever-burning planets; 

Nor sister call me, ye who me afflict. 

I am unlike ye; ye may revelling sing, 
Careless and joyful, roaming sun-lit ether, 
Urged with but one emotion, chauntng still 
Through lapsing time the purpose of your birth, 
Each with a several passion; but to me 

Are mixed emotions, vast extremes of feeling— 
Now verdant in the fruitful smile of Heaven, 
Now waste and blackened in the scowl of Hell. 
Ye know me not, nor can ye sympathise 

With one like me, for wisdom is not yours. 

Ye sing for joy; but wisdom slowly comes 
From the close whispers of o’erburdened pain. 
I am alone in all the universe! 





To me is pain; I can distinguish sin; 

But ye with constant though unweeting glance 
Rain good or ill, and smile alike at both, 

Nor understand the mystery of your natures. 

To me is wisdom—wisdom bought with woe, 

Ages on ages passed, when first I strayed, 

With haughty scorn and self-reliant pride, 

From purity and God. For once like you 

God spoke me face to face, me soulless led 

From joy to joy; yet He was mystical— 

Too obvious for thought—I knew Him not: 

But now, through sin, I understand like Him 

The heart of things, the steep descents of guilt, 
And the high pinnacles of heaven-lit virtue. 

Bend down, ye stars, bend from your silver thrones, 
Ye joyful wanderers of ether bright; 

For I, soul-bearer of the universe, 

Would teach your ignorance with the lips of song! 


O Menrcory, hot planet, burying deep 

Thy forehead in the sunlight, list to me! 

I groan beneath thy influence. Thou dost urge 
The myriad hands of labour, and with toil 

Dost mar my features; day by day dost work 
Thy steady changes on mine ancient face, 

Till all the host of Heaven blank wonder look, 
Nor know the fresh, primeval moulded form 
That rose from chaos, like the Aphrodite, 
Smiling through dews upon the first morn’s sun. 
The leaf-crowned mountain’s brows thou hurlest down 
Into the dusty valley, and dost still 

The free wild singing of the cleaving streams 
To murmurs dying lazily within 

The knotted roots of pool-engendered lilies, 
That sluggish nod above the slimy dams. 

All day the axe I hear rending through trunks, 
Moss-grown and reverend, of clustered oaks. 
All day the circling scythe sweeps off 

The ruddy bloom of vain-aspiring fields, 
Clipping to stubbles grim the vernal flowers. 
Thou portionest my meadows, and dost make 
Each fruitful slope a spot for sweaty toil. 

Thou tearest up my bosom, far within 

My golden veins the griméd miner’s pick 
Startles the babbling echoes. Ancient rocks, 
My hardy bones, are rent with nitrous fire, 

To rear thy marts, to bridge the leaping streams, 
Or to usurp the ocean’s older right, 

That selfish trade may dry-shod walk to power. 
The very ocean, grim, implacable, 

Thou loadest with the white-winged fleets of commerce, 
Crossing, like wheeling birds, each other’s tracks; 
Until the burdened giant, restless grown, 
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Bounds from his sleep, and in the stooping clouds 
Nods his white head, while splintered navies melt 
To scattered fragments in his sullen froth. 
Malignant star, I feel thy wicked power; 

My children’s busy thoughts are full of thee: 
Thou’st chilled the loving spirit in their hearts, 
And on their lips hast placed the selfish finger— 
They dare not know each other. All that is, 

All that God blessed my teeming bosom with, 

Is priced and bartered; ay, the very worth 

Of man himself is weighed with senseless gold— 
Therefore I hate thee, bright-browed wanderer! 


Daughter of the sober twilight, 
Lustrous planet, ever hanging 

In the mottled mists that welcome 
Coming morning, or at evening 
Peeping through the ruddy banners 
Of the clouds that wave a parting, 
From their high aerial summits, 

To the blazing god of day— 

*Tis for thee I raise my pxan, 
Steady-beaming Venus, kindler, 

In the stubborn hearts of mortals, 

Of the sole surviving passion 

That enlinks a lost existence 

With the dull and ruthless present. 
Far adown the brightening future, 
Prophetess, I see thee glancing— 
See thee still amid the twilight 

Of the ages rolling onward, 
Promising to heart-sick mortals 
Triumph of thy gracious kingdom; 
When the hand of power shall weaken, 
And the wronger right the wrongéd, 
And the pure, primeval Eden 

Shall again o’erspread with blossoms 
Sunny hill and shady valley. 

*Tis to thee my piny mountains 
Wave aloft their rustling branches, 
*Tis to thee my opening flowerets 
Send on high their luscious odors, 
*Tis to thee my leaping fountains 
Prattle through their misty breathings, 
And the bass of solemn ocean 
Chimes accordant in the chorus. 
Every fireside is thy altar 
Streaming up its holy incense; 
Every mated pair of mortals, 
Happily linked, are priest and priestess, 
Pouring to thee full libations 

From their over-brimming spirits. 
Clash the loud resounding cymbals, 
Light the rosy torch of Hymen, 
Bands of white-robed youths and maidens 
Whirl aloft the votive myrtle! 

Raise the choral hymn to Venus— 
Young-eyed Venus, ever youthful, 
Ever on true hearts bestowing 
Pleasures new that never pall! 
Brightest link ‘tween man and Heaven, 
Soul of virtue, life of goodness, 
Cheering light in pain and sorrow, 
Pole-star to the struggling voyager 
Wrecked on life’s relentless biliows, 
Fair reward of trampled sainthood, 
Beaming from the throne Eternal 
Lonely hope to sinful mankind— 
Still among the mists of morning, 
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Still among the clouds of evening, 
While the years drive ever onward, 
Hang thy crescent lamp of promise, 
Venus, blazing star of Love! 


O Mars, wide heaven is shuddering ’neath the stride 
Of thy mailed foot, most terrible of planets, 

I see thee struggling with thy brazen front 

To look a glory from amid the crust 

Of guilty blood that dims thy haughty face ; 

The curse of crime is on thee—Look, behold ! 


See where thy frenzied votaries march, 

Hark to the brazen blare of the bugle, 

Hark to the rattling clatter of the drums, 

The measured tread of the steel-clad footmen. 
Hark to the laboring horses’ breath, 

Painfully tugging the harnessed cannon; 

The shrill, sharp clink of the warriors’ swords, 
As their chargers bound when the trumpets sound 
Their alarums through the echoing mountains, 
See the flashing of pennons and scarfs, 
Shaming the gorgeous blazon of evening, 
Rising and falling ’mid snowy plumes 

That dance like foam on the crested billows. 
Bright is the glitter of burnished steel, 
Stirring the clamor of martia] music, 

The clank of arms has a witchery 

That wakes the blood in a youthful bosom ; 
And who could tell from this pleasant show, 
That flaunts in the sun like a May day festal, 
For what horrid rites are the silken flags, 

For what horrid use are the gleaming sabres, 
What change shall mar, when the battles join, 
This marshalled pageant of shallow glory? 
For then the gilded flags shall be rent, 

The sabres rust with the blood of foemen, 
And the courteous knight shall how] like a wolf, 
When he scents the gory steam of battle. 


The orphan’s curse is on thee, and the tears 

Of widowed matrons plead a fearful cause. 

Each thing my bosom bears, that thou hast touched, 
Is loud against thee. Flowers and trampled grass, 
And the long line of waste and barren fields, 
Erewhile o’erflowing with a sea of sweets, 

Look up all helpless to the pitying heavens, 
Showing thy bloody footprints in their wounds, 

And shrieking through their gaunt and leafless trees, 
That stand with imprecating arms outspread, 

They fiercely curse thee with their desolation; 
Each cheerless hearth-stone in the home of man, 
Where ruin grins, and rubs his bony palms, 
Demands its lost possessor. Thou hast hurled 
Man’s placid reason from its rightful throne, 

And in its place reared savage force, to clip 

Debate and doubt with murder. Therefore, Mars, 
I sicken in thy angry glance, and loath 

The dull red glitter of thy bloody spear. 


I know thy look, majestic JurrrER; 

1 see thee moving ’mid the stars of heaven 

Girt with thy train of ministering satellites. 

Proud planet, I confess thy influence : 

My heart grows big with gazing in thy face; 

Unwonted power pervades my eager frame ; 
My bulk aspiring towers above itself, 

And restless pants to rush on acts sublime, 
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At which the wondering stars might stand agaze, 
And the whole universe from end to end, 
Conscious of me, should tremble to its core. 
Spirit heroical, imperious passion, 

That sharply sets the pliant face of youth, 
That blinds the shrinking eyes of pallid fear, 
And plants the lion’s heart in modest breasts— 
I know that thou hast led, with regal port, 
The potent spirits of humanity 

Before the van of niggard time, and borne, 
With strides gigantic, man’s advancing race 
From power to power ; till, like a host of gods, 
They mock my elements, and drag the secrets 
Of my mysterious forces up to light, 

Giving them bounds determinate and strait, 
And of their natures, multiform and huge, 
Talking to children in familiar way. 

The hero's sword, the poet’s golden string, 
The tome-illuming taper of the sage 

Flash ‘neath thy influence ; from thee alone, 
Ambitious planet, comes the marvellous power 
That in a cherub’s glowing form can veil 

A heart as cold as Iceland, and exalt 

To deity the demon selfishness. 

O planet, mingle with thy chilling rays, 

That stream inspiring to the hero’s soul, 

One beam of love for vast humanity, 

And thou ari godlike. Must it ever be, 

That brightest flowers of action and idea 
Spring from the same dark soil of selfish lust? 
Must man receive the calculated gifts 

Of shrewd ambition’s self-exalting hand, 

And blindly glorify an act at which 

The host of Heaven grow red with thoughtful shame ? 
Shall knowledge hasten with her sunny face, 
And weeping virtue lag upon the path ? 

Shall man exultant boast advance of power, 
Nor see arise, at every onward stride, 

New forms of sin to shadow every truth ? 

Roll on, roll on, in self-supported pride, 
Prodigious influence of the hero’s soul ; 

I feel thy strength, and tremble in thy glare! 


O many-ringéd Saturn, turn away 

The chilling terrors of thy baleful glance! 

Thy gloomy look is piercing to my heart— 

I wither ’neath thy power! My springs dry up, 
And shrink in horror to their rocky beds ; 

The brooks that whispered to the lily-bells 

All day the glory of their mountain homes, 
And ktssed the dimples of the wanton rose, 

At the deed blushing to their pebbly strands, 
Cease their sweet merriment, and glide afraid 
Beneath the shelter of the twisted sedge. 

The opening bud shrinks back upon its shell, 
As if the north had puffed his frozen breath 
Full in its face. The billowing grain and grass 
Rippling with windy furrows stand becalmed ; 
Nor ’mong their roots, nor in their tiny veins 
Bestirs the fruitful sap. The very trees, 
Broad, hardy sons of crags and sterile plains, 
That roared defiance to the winter’s shout, 
And battled sternly through his cutting sleet, 
Droop in their myriad leaves; while nightly birds, 
That piped their shrilling treble to the moon, 
Hang silent from the boughs, and peer around 
Awed by mysterious sympathy. From thee, 





From thee, dull planet, comes this lethargy 

That numbs in ’mid career meek Nature’s power, 
And stills the prattle of her plumed train. 

O icy Saturn, proud in ignorance, 

Father of sloth, dark, deadening influence, 

That dims the eye to all that’s beautiful, 

And twists the haughty lip with killing scorn 
For love and holiness—from thee alone 

Springs the cold, crushing power that presses down 
The infinite in man.—From thee, dull star, 

The cautious fear that checks the glowing heart, 
With sympathetic love world-wide o’erfreighted, 
And sends it panting back upon itself, 

To murmur in its narrow hermitage. 

The boldest hero staggers in thy frown, 

And drops his half-formed projects all aghast: 
The poet shrinks before thy phantom glare, 

Ere the first echo greets his timid song ; 

The startled sage amid the em ers hurls 

The gathered wisdom of a fruitful life.— 

O, who may know from what bright pinnacles 
The mounting soul might look on coming time, 
Had all the marvellous thoughts of genius— 
Blasted to nothingness by thy cold sneer— 

Burst through the bud and blossomed into fruit? 
Benumbing planet, on our system’s skirt, 

Whirl from thy sphere, and round some lonely sun, 
Within whose light no souls their ordeal pass, 
Circle and frown amid thy frozen belts ; 

For I am sick of thee, and stately man 

Shrinks to a pigmy in thy fearful stare! 


FINALE, 


CHORUS OF STARS. 


Heir of Eternity, mother of souls, 

Let not thy knowledge betray thee to folly ! 
Knowledge is proud, self-sufficient and lone, 
Trusting, unguided, its steps in the darkness. 
Thine is the learning that mankind may win, 
Gleaned in the pathway between joy and sorrow; 
Ours is the wisdom that hallows the child, 

Fresh from the touch of his awful Creator, 
Dropped, like a star, on thy shadowy realm, 
Falling in splendor, but falling to darken. 

Ours is the simple religion of faith, 

The wisdom of trust in God who o’errules us— 
Thine is the complex misgivings of thought, 
Wrested to form by imperious reason. 

We are forever pursuing the light— 

Thou art forever astray in the darkness. 
Knowledge is restless, imperfect and sad— 

Faith is serene and completed and joyful. 

Chide not the planets that rule o’er thy ways; 
They are God’s creatures; nor proud in thy reason, 
Vaunt that thou knowest His counsels and Him— 
Boaster, though sitting in midst of the glory, 
Thou couldst not fathom the jeast of His thoughts. 
Bow in humility, bow thy proud forehead, 

Circle thy form in a mantle of clouds, 

Hide from the glittering cohorts of evening 
Wheeling in purity, singing inchorus ; 

Howl in the depths of thy lone, barren mountains, 
Restlessly moan on the deserts of ocean, 

Wail o’er thy fall in the desolate forests, 

Lost star of paradise, straying alone! 
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ENTERED ACCORDING TO ACT OF CONGRESS, IN THE YEAR 1849, By c. H. WILEY, IN THE OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE 
DISTRICT COURT FOR TI'%: EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHAPTER I, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Whoever will examine the map of North Ca. 
rolina, will at once be struck with the fact, that 
Providence did not design the State for a com- 
mercial one. The rivers which traverse it are 
full of rocks and shoals, and round the whole 
coast, even from Cape Henry, in Virginia, to 
Cape Romain, in South Carolina, extends a bar 
of sand that renders the coasting navigation ex- 
tremely dangerous, and excludes all large vessels 
from its ports. Besides this wall of sand, with 
the unknown and shifting shallows, or swashes 
which its moveable materials are ever producing, 
there is another singular feature which must 
always prevent the concentration of trade at any 
point on the Atlantic side. All the streams in 
this region are wonderfully deep, with slow and 
sluggish currents, and the narrowest creeks. will 
tloat sloops, schooners, and brigs, whose tall masts, 
to a distant spectator, seem to be gliding through 
the woods, 

The want of commercial facilities has been the 
fruitful source of discussion at home and of ridi- 
cule abroad; but, after all, to the eye of wisdom, 
the hand of a benevolent Architect is clearly 
visible in the peculiar structure of the State, It 
is a truth too plain to be stated otherwise than as 
an axiom, that an extensive commerce is attended 
with evils as well as with blessings, It whets, to 
a keen edge, the appetite for money, fosters wild 
speculation, and thus developes to their fiercest in- 
tensity, the passions of avarice and selfishness, 
while it engenders a taste for extravagance, lux- 
ury, and sensual pleasures, Generally, a com- 
mercial people consist of two classes: those who 
have their fortunes to make, and who, animated 
with hopes of making them speedily, lose all the 
tender charities of nature, deny themselves every 
social, refined, and intellectual enjoyment, and bend 
all their energies to a single purpose; and those 
who by a life of toil, hardihood, privation, cunning, 
and parsimony, have amassed wealth, and spend the 
evening of their days in luxurious, but unrefined 
and unsatisfying dissipations, It cannot be denied 
that such enjoyments, however much they may 
kindle the envy and stimulate the cupidity of the 
poor, neither refresh nature nor satisfy its wants, 
while they blunt the moral sensibilities, and pro- 
duce a mental languor, an ennui more intolerable 
than all the calamities entailed by poverty, It 
must follow also, that a restless spirit must per- 








vade the whole of such a community; that in it 
good principles and generous feelings attain but a 
slender growth, while avarice, and its attendant 
vices, fraud, hypocrisy, and cunning, flourish in 
rank luxuriance, 

This is the picture which foreigners have drawn 
of the whole of American society; a picture 
whose original is to be found only in the great 
capitals of trade, Here the populace exhibit a 
care, anxiety, and strong intensity of purpose de- 
picted in the stern compression of the features, 
and a restless nature, displayed in the quick, un- 
easy motions of the body, that strike every intel- 
ligent traveller, who is equally astonished at the 
total neglect of idle ceremony, and the interchange 
of friendly sympathies. These indications, ap- 
parent on the surface of things, proclaim the vas. 
sals of the god Mammon; while a close observa- 
tion will satisfy the vainest patriot, that the au- 
thority of the almighty dollar is every where para- 
mount, Generally, our people are, more or less, a 
commercial people, exhibiting the vices and vir- 
tues, the glories and follies of such a race; but 
there is one portion of them from whom the dis. 
ciples of the winged Mercury, have not yet ban- 
ished the moral excellences of the Saturnian reign. 
I would not describe them otherwise than truly, 
albeit they are the sons and daughters of my 
native earth; and if any think my account too 
partial, let them come and see for themselves. 
The swift and noisy engines that drive the wheels 
of trade are seldom seen or heard there; there are 
no large, filthy, noisy marts; there are few banks, 
few corporations, and of course, not much of the 
essence of that Deity whose vassals and vessels 
these things are. Shrouded from the gaze of the 
world, her leading men attract little attention; the 
stream of her history glides smoothly and quietly 
along, and the whole state may be compared to 
one of those obscure and shady retreats which the 
lively school boy, allured by gayer scenes, passes 
unnoticed in the morning, but to which, tired and 
disappointed, he is glad to escape from the sultry 
heats of noon. 

The wild and restless demon of Progress has 
not yet breathed there its scorching breath on the 
green foliage of nature,—filial reverence, parental 
tenderness, conjugal fidelity, neighborly kindness, 
and patriotic integrity. ‘There is there still, some 
veneration for antiquity; some attention paid to 
the merry sports and customs of the good old 
fashioned times that are gone; some tender sen- 
timents, and some lofty principles that borrow 
their hue from another clime. 189 
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The men love their country and her institutions | 
with a silent affection; the women love their hus- | 


bands with a chaste and modest devotion; the 
young men are gallant, though speaking only their 
mother tongue, the maidens interesting, without 


the aid of French manners and Italian morals, | 


while no man’s allegiance to the State is ques- 


tioned because he is not a brawling demagogue. | 


To those accustomed to estimate men by the 
stations which they have filled, it will seem in- 
credible that any of the Carolinians could have 
possessed those qualities which most adorn and 
dignify our nature ; and still more incredible will 
seem, in such a place, the exhibition of daring 
and atrocious crime, wild enthusiasm, and roman- 
tic chivalry, The history of such a people will 


possess the attraction of novelty, and perhaps, the 
writer will gain credit for ingenious invention, 
while he is faithfully portraying the characters 
and manners of his progenitors; a race whose 
unknown descendants, in the very midst of this 
bustling world, still retain their ancestral virtues, 


— — 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ARABS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Tue sand bar which stretches along the coast 
of North Carolina, separates the ocean from a suc- 
cession of sounds, the largest and most beautiful 


Albermarle, Pamlico and Currituck. East of these 
inland seas is the bar, a waste and barren region, 
in some places bleak and wild as the deserts of 
Africa, and strangely in keeping with the majesty 
of that mighty deep whose awful grandeur is en- 
hanced by the silence and desolation that reign 
along its borders. Even here, in this dreary, naked 
and sterile region, are the homes and haunts of 
men, a race who have never been classified by 
science, and who, though sometimes called Arabs, 
belong neither to the savage nor civilized state of 
society. ‘They are generally a motley collection 
of idle, roving, harmless creatures, leading an easy, 
indolent life, free alike from the cruel, murderous 
and plundering propensities of barbarians and the 
more christian vices of polished communities, 
In the curious and beautiful little lakes of clear 
fresh water that gleam like mirrors in their arid 
and wild domain, myriads of fish abound; wild 
ducks, wild geese, and other sea fowls in countless 
thousands cover the waters, and on these, which 
are easily taken, they chiefly live. In former 
times, however, they had another source of sub- 
sistence; a source from which they drew their 
main supplies of money, goods and groceries. 
They followed the occupation of wreckers; a 
business whose prosperity was attested by the long 
dark line of keels, hulks and dismantled vessels 
that covered the shore. It would seem that this 
fraternity would have found sufficient employment 
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in the unavoidable casualties of the winds and 
waves on this disastrous and melancholy coast, 
but population and competition increased, and the 
cunning of man was sometimes employed to add 
to the natural horrors of the dreaded region, The 
public generally were not concerned in these 
wicked tricks, and rude as it was, it would not 
have countenanced them; but those who used them 
were secret in their operations, and as it happens 
in all communities, would often be respected for 
wealth which they had obtained by disreputable 
means. Thefts, of course, were common, and 
stranded cargoes rapidly diminished from the time 
they were landed on the beach, till the day of sale; 
still the crews were always saved and treated with 
a kindness and attention that often attached them 
to the Bankers, 

Neither their goods nor wives were held al- 
together in common by these peuple, but while 
they were profusely generous and hospitable, they 
entertained peculiar notions upon the subject of 
matrimony and the virtues it inculcates, Po- 
lygamy was not allowed, but in its stead there was 
a prevalent custom much more convenient to the 
Bankers and better suited to the changing tastes 
of men, The women were treated kindly and as 
equals, but every man was considered as having 
the right to sell or swap his wife whenever he 
chose, and in this business there was a constant 
and lively trade, 

Modern improvements, arts and wants have 


| found their way among the Bankers; and it is not 


of which are those well known by the names of | to be supposed that the description herein given 


would at present suit them. ‘There was a time, 
however, a period not remote, when unfettered by 
the conventional rules of society, unaffected by the 
fluctuations of trade, the rise and fall of dynasties 
and the irregularity of the seasons, they led a 
careless, indolent and happy life, strangers alike 
to the sweltering heats of summer and the snows 
of winter, Without fear or pride, malice or am- 
bition, abundantly and easily supplied with food 
and caring little for clothing, their existence had 
many charms for them and would not be without 
its attractions in the view of a certain class of 
philosophers and philanthropists. Some of these 
had cast their eyes upon this country in former 
times, and from them it received the appellation of 
Utopia; a name which perhaps it merited as well 
as did the famous island of Sir Thomas Moore, 
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CHAPTER III, 


AN ARAB CHIEF, 


Few sailors have visited- the ports in North 
Carolina, and not heard of Captain Richard Rick- 
etts, famous for his deeds and his many names, 
Abroad and to fame he was known by the appel- 
lation above, but among his friends and familiars 
he was better known as Rickety-Rackety, Horse 
Racket and General Wrecks, Whence he derived 
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the first of these names, is a matter involved in 


with a sinister light, causing in the object of their 


doubt; and in fact the whole of his early history | momentary gaze, an unpleasant sensation, A di- 


is enveloped in the mists of antiquity, and little | 
can be learned concerning it except by the dim 
and dubious light of tradition, It is said that 
early in life he was the captain of a small coast- 
ing vessel which sometimes carried produce to 
market without the knowledge or consent of the 
original owner. On one occasion, a farmer who 
lived on the banks of a small, but navigable stream, 
found one morning, that his crib had been emptied 
during the night, and with his overseer and a few 


| 
| 
| 


vessel of Captain Ricketts, which was moving | 


slowly down the stream, The ship was speedily 
boarded and the corn found, and any other but 
Captain Ricketts would have found it difficult to 
give a satisfactory account of the manner in 
which his vessel had been loaded, Ricketts, how- 
ever, with entire self-possession, declared that he 
was innocent. He said that during the night, and 
while he was creeping close by shore to find deep 
water, there came a sudden squall of wind, which 
blew over the planter’s corn pen, tumbling the 
whole of its contents into his vessel, where he was 
obliged to keep it until he came to a landing! 
This ingenious excuse not satisfying the indignant 
planter, the author of it was tied to a mast and 
received on his bare back nine and thirty lashes, 
after which he was permitted, with an empty 
vessel, to continue on his course, From this time, 
disgusted with a sailor’s life, he was never again 
seen in his old haunts, nor did any honest man 
regret his absence. 

Due east of Albemarle Sound there is yet to be 
seen, on a narrow neck of land, a small cluster of 
stunted live oaks, from whose boughs hang long, 
luxuriant grey beards of moss, the apparent growth 
of centuries; and in the midst of these oaks stands 
an empty, crazy, antiquated tenement, looking 
quite as old and desolate as the sand hills around 
it. It is a roomy, but slight and simple structure 
of scantling and boards, with a floorless porch on 
one side and a shed on the other. Near it are the 
remnants of smaller buildings, and immediately 
in front, and under a huge, druidical oak, is a 
shallow well, with a part of the frame, the sweep- 
beam and the old bucket still remaining. Here it 
was that Captain Ricketts lived in state, after hav- 
ing abandoned a life on the waves; and here it 
was that he performed those exploits which have 
given him a name among posterity, 

It is said of him that he was not a man of an 
imposing presence, and that, though rich, his 
manners were simple and his apparel plain. He 
was a quict, thoughtful little man, of a shrunken, 
mummy-like body, and a face, the loose red skin 
of which was drawn into a variety of fanciful 
puckers, in each one of which, those curious in 
physiognomy could see the printed outline of some 
iniquitous plot. ‘All his features were small, and 
wreathed with a perpetual smile; but his deeply 
sunken, restless, round, bullet-like eyes, glanced 


lapidated felt hat, with the rim falling about his 
face, covered a head slightly sprinkled with the 
frosts of age; his withered legs were cased in with 
leather breeches; an old blue cloth coat, patched 


| from collar to skirt, hung loosely on his back, and 


a tow shirt and pair of stout, red leather shoes 
completed his ordinary dress, 

At the time when this story commences he led 
a rather lonely life; that is his household was 


| small; consisting only of himself and an old negro 
neighbors armed with guns, soon overtook the | 


woman. He was, however, the proprietor of the 
only store or grocery in that section of country, 
and this, together with the owner’s wealth and im- 
portance, attracted much company to his house, 


_ which was, indeed, the head-quarters of all Uto- 


pia. Increasing prosperity and the burdens of 


_ age at last prompted Captain Ricketts to change 





his mode of life. He became desirous of sharing 
his joys and cares with an intimate and friendly 
partner and companion, and accordingly began to 
look for a wife. Desiring to form a connection 
with one who had been broke to the matrimonial 
yoke, and not having time to canvass the whole 
country, the captain gave notice of his wants, and 
requested all those who had wives to dispose of, to 
bring them to his store on a certain day. 


—o— 


CHAPTER IV. 
A STRANGER’S RECEPTION IN UTOPIA, 


Tue first Saturday in the month of—, 17—, was 
the day appointed by Ricketts for the transaction 
of the important business mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter. On that day a vast number of 
Arabs, Utopians, or Bankers, as they were some- 
times called, and of all ages and sexes, congrega- 
ted at the house of their richest neighbour. The 
married men were attracted by the prospect of 
good prices for commodities of which they had 
tired; the matrons, in their best apparel, were 
allured by hopes of a wealthy husband and a fine 
house, the boys came for fun and the maidens “ to 
see and be seen,” Few of the men came without 
a jug or empty bottle, and as it was an interesting 
and exciting occasion, frequent and deep potations 
were a necessary preliminary to the transaction 
of business, ‘The matrons and the maidens, too, 
indulged in an occasional and modest glass; and 
soon the crowd, with its faces wild, swarthy and 
bearded, withered and smirking, brunette, merry 
and sparkling, presented a study for a painter, 
mingled as they were in a close, confused and 
tumultuous assembly; some boasting, cup in 
hand, of the beauties and excellencies of their bet- 
ter halves, and some playing the agreeable to the 
girls in their own rude and hearty way. Round 
old Ricketts there was a circle of men and women, 
all talking at once: while he seemed to have an 
ear for each, and kept his. restless eyes glancing 
through the crowd, Suddenly the noise and con 
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fusion ceased; for the whole company, as if by 
instinct, had become aware of the presence of per- 
sons of a different nature, 


good-humored face; and wore a blue homespun 
coat buttoned to the chin, a pair of linsey-woolsey 
trowsers, and shoes that glistened with new var- 
nish, His open forehead, puckered mouth, and 


twinkling eye, indicated by their blended expres- | 


sion a kind and careless heart, but a close obser- 
ver might have imagined that the clownishness of 
his manners was somewhat affected, and that oc- 
casionally the shadows of deep thought flitted 
over his brow. The character of the youth was 


harder to fathom, though it seemed stamped in | 
His features, taken singly were not | 
handsome, but their united expression was ex. | 
tremely engaging, and with the compression of | 


his face. 


his lips and his quick, uneasy motions, seemed to 
display a fiery, energetic temperament, his broad 
white forehead looked thoughtful, and his large, 


melancholy. He was of medium height, slightly 
built, straight and active; his hair was long and 
dark, his hands small and delicate, and his voice 
so soft and musical that the few words which he 
occasionally uttered riveted at once the attention of 
every hearer, His manners were awkward and 
stiff, and his conduct shy but not timid, while he 
gazed earnestly at the persons and things around 
him, While these new comers were thus the object 
of general attention, they did not escape the notice 
of Captain Ricketts, who greeted them with much 
apparent cordiality, and demanded their names, 

“My name,” said the elder, “is Daniel Tucker, 
and I am ginerally known as Pocosin Dan; this is 
my son Walter, and him we call the Little Pocosin.” 

“Good names, very good names,” said a man 
in the crowd; “but where the d 1 did you 
come from, and what do you follow ?” 

“As the Injuns would say, we come from to- 
wards sundown,” answered Dan; “and when we 
are travelin,’ we follow our noses,” 

“ Whoorah for old Pocosin! At him agin, Ribs !” 
shouted the crowd, and the questioner continued: 

“S’pose I cut your nose off, what will you fol- 
low then, old fiddler ?” 

“I'd follow you with a stick till I could n’t find 
the pieces,” replied old Pocosin. 

“ Well done agin, stranger !” cheered the crowd. 
‘Stand to your partner, old Bones !” 

“It’s my opinion,” said the person to whom 
this last epithet was applied; “it’s my opinion 
that these fellows are pirates or spies, and no bet- 
ter than they should be, and I move we pluck their 
feathers and send them home.” 


breast, and the glitter of a dirk was visible, when 
his father, as if by accident, brushed his arm 
aside, saying with the utmost coolness and sim- 
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_ plicity, “Bless your soul, stranger, you’d find 


_ precious lean pickin’s, I assure you, for we are as 
These were a man | 


and boy, the former considerably advanced in | 
years, and the latter apparently under twenty. 
The elder was a small spare man, with a head — 
slightly sprinkled with gray, a mild, blue eye and 


poor as the turkey of Job, and I don’t know 
when I’ve seed the color of any one’s brandy.” 

“Give him some liquor! Give both some li- 
quor !”’ cried several voices; “ they shall be treated 
well while here, Come up, strangers, the man that 
touches one of you, will have to fight a crowd.” 

The young Pocosin declined the invitation, 
but the elder touched lightly, and then taking 
Ricketts aside, desired to speak with him in private. 
They were not long absent, and when they re- 
tugned, old Dan spoke as follows : 

“Gentlemen, and ladies too, I want you all to 


_ bear witness to a bargain between me and Captain 


Ricketts, He is tu take my son Walter there as 
clerk; to feed, clothe and lodge him well, and 
watch over his morals; and Walter on his part, is 
to give his attention and time to the Captain’s 
store, free of all charge, except what 1’ve men- 
tioned, Is that the bargain, Captain ?” 

Ricketts answered in the affirmative, and Dan 
continued: “It’s farther agreed, that at the end 


_ of every month, either party may be off from the 
black and lustrous eyes beamed with sentiment and | 


bargain by giving four days notice. 
Captain Ricketts ?” 

“Tt’s all as Mr. Pocosin says,” answered 
Ricketts ; “and now, my little friend,” addressing 
Walter, “ I want you to go right towork. Here’s 
pen and paper, and I want you to take down the 
names, ages and appearance of all the good 
women who’ve come to be sold. Put down every 
thing, for I want to choose with my eyes open.” 

Walter seating himsclf behind a rude table, 
prepared to do as he was bade; the crowd pres- 
sing round and looking on with no little interest, 


Ain ’t it so, 


—— f= 


CHAPTER V. 
UTOPIAN WAY OF CHOOSING A WIFE, 


Tue Little Pocosin found his task no easy one, 
for in addition to the fact that half a dozen were 
talking to him at the same time, the Utopians in- 
dulged in tropes and figures, and used a language 
with which he was not familiar; while his sensi- 
bilities were often shocked by the coarse manner 
in which husbands and women gave minute in- 
ventories of the virtues and excellences of the 
latter. The Bankers were as moral in their own 
way as other people more refined, nor was Utopia 
the only place where wives were bought and sold; 
but it was the custom there to offer them in mar- 
ket overt, and to cry up their value in plain and 
honest language. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the women were ever traded off against 
their will, for their inclinations were generally 
consulted, though in some rare cases, they were 


| sacrificed to the ambition and avarice of their 
The stranger lad’s hand was instantly at his | 


friends, as it sometimes happens to maidens out 
of Utopia. But to proceed with our narrative, 
Walter after hours of labor finished his task, and 
desired to know if he were to report ‘to Captain 
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Ricketts alone, or in presence of the crowd, The | 


captain and all his friends answered that the re- 
port must be read aloud, and in presence of the as- 
sembly, and accordingly Walter began as follows: 

“ Betsy, or sun-flower, of Currietuck, wife of 
Harry Reefer. A swift-sailing craft, well rigged, 
but little ballast, and will not mind her helm—per- 
formed two voyages; as sound as ever. Mem: 
is twenty years old, has two children; talks and 
laughs loud, and has a wit more brazen than 
flashy; squints a little, and shews her teeth too 
ofien—price, two bushels sweet potatoes.” The 
sun-flower was not entirely pleased at this descrip- 
tion, and it might have been a warning to others 
to have their charms spoken of in private; but 
each one enjoyed the mortification of the others, 
and confidently expected to hear herself highly 
praised, The clerk therefore proceeded : 

“ Doreas, called the little Fifer, and wife of 
Topsail Bennet, Her lips are as pleasant as 
sassafras in April, and her breath like the taste of 
raccoon oysters, but she moves like a sand-fiddler, 
and her tongue is a yard long. Mem: She is 
eighteen years old, been married four months, 
The first month she called her husband ‘ Honey ; 
the next, she found him a ‘ Good-for-nothing ;’ 
the next,‘a beast;’ and the next,‘a monster.’ 
Price, two shillings sixpence.” 

“Sally, called the Pearl of Utopia, and wife of 
Canty Snip; is sixteen years old, sings well, but 
sews indifferently, and is better at a reel than a 
roust, Mem: Looks as if she were fond of rum 
and ribbons. Price, seven quarts of rum and one 
ham of bacon. 

“Peach Blossom, widow; who says she is 
about twenty-one years old, though she may be 
thirty, and looks forty-five.” 

“Stop!” interposed Captain Ricketts: “ I’ve 
told every body that I did’nt want a young 
woman. Read about the old ones.” 

“ Most of them have just been married,” an- 
swered Walter; “ but there are a few who are not 
so young. Here is one called Hagar, aged forty- 
five, and wife of Ike Harvey, as he calls himself. 
She can saw, knit, spin and cook well and has 
been twice married,” 

“ What’s the price?” demanded Ricketts, “ Five 
gallons of rum and one pound sterling for her and 
her child,” cried a voice in the crowd, “ How old 
is the child?” asked the captain, “ She is thirteen 
last May,” said Ike, “ and can do all that her mo- 
the> can and more besides, and is the most quiet, 
tidy, sweet, lovin’ little crittur in the world. She’s 
precious good, and there ain’t the like of her in 
all Utopia.” “I want no daughter,” replied Rick- 
etts pettishly: “they ’d break any merchant in 
the kingdom.” “She’s not my child,” said Ike, 
“ but I love her for all that, and I’ll keep her, if 
you say so.” “I cannot leave my child; I will die 
before I’ll leave my child,” cried a female voice : 
“it’s bad enough, Ike, to leave you, you who I 
nave so long served and nursed as if I were your 
slave, you who never in 7% life had any reason,—” 
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“Oh rattle snakes and simmons, brimstone and 
alligators!” shouted Ike; “I want none of your 
whinny-whannies here, my duck, and so say no 
more about it, Ill take the gal and raise her like 
a lady, and in a few years,—” 

“ Please, please let me stay with mother,” cried 
the girl, weeping and sobbing and clinging to her 
parent; “oh please, sir, take me, and I’ll never 
give you any trouble and never ask for any thing 
as long as I live.” The crowd began to melt, and 
so did Ike, for, taking hold of the girl, he said, 
“Captain Ricketts, you don’t know what a trea- 
sure she is, See here, her cheeks are like the skin 
of a ripe peach, her lips is sweet as a snow bank 
in August, and jest look at them eyes! She’s a 
cherub, she’s a saint, sir; O, 1’d rather hear her 
sweet little voice, nor ali the fiddles in creation.” 
The girl clung still closer to her mother, blushing, 
trembling and shrinking from the gaze of the 
crowd, as they cried, “take her, captain, take her 
and make no more fuss about it.” 

“T cannot give any money,” said Ricketts, 

“ Say ten shillings,” replied Ike. 

“ Not a cent: I’ll give the five gallons of rum,’ 

“It’s a bargain and a d——d hard one,” ex 
claimed Ike, whose face indicated an appetite for 
whose gratification more than wives are sometimes 
sacriticed. Walter, sick of his task, rose and 
joined his father, and the crowd began vociferously 
to call on Ricketts to make a display of his gal- 
lantry. The little old man seemed in a prodi- 
giously lively humor, and with great apparent 
boldness advanced to embrace his wife, but she 
easily and contemptuously shook him off, and cast- 
ing a parting glance on Ike, took her daughter 
and withdrew. It was now late in the day, and 
the bridegroom, after repeated and unequivocal 
hints to that effect, made a show of liberality and 
invited his guests to spend the evening with him 
in making merry. Of course the invitation was 
universally accepted, though it was understood 
that most or all of the men would have to sleep 
on the sand; not a dear price to them, by the way, 
for one of their merry entertainments, 

Some of the girls now went to gather flowers 
wherewithal to deck themselves and friends; others 
assisted the young men to sweep off the loose sand 
from the hardest and smoothest part of the beach, 
and the old men and old women tried, in various 
ways, to make themselves useful and entertaining. 


—— 


CHAPTER VI. 


A BALL IN UTOPIA, 


Tue Bankers’ ball opened early in the night, 
and though there were in the crowd many a rude 
and vicious heart and many a devious and darkly 
brooding spirit, the assembly and the scene were 
well calculated to inspire in a stranger and a mere 
looker on, the most pleasing and romantic thoughts. 
The serene blue heavens were their pavilion; the 
fresh cool breezes of the evening breathed over the 
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plains the aroma of sweet shrubs and flowers, and 
the lamp of goblins and fairies, the full-orbed moon, 
hung in mid air, pouring over land and sea a flood 
of soft delicious light that clothed them in a 
drapery wild and dreamy. The surf broke gently 
and slowly on the white beach, the spray sparkling 
with a thousand tender hues; a single mocking 
bird chaunted his lively airs from a solemn and 
venerable oak, whose drooping branches, hoary 
with moss, swept the ground, and the measured 
sound of light and nimble feet, the music of violins, 
and the merry voices of girls decked with garlands, 
were mingled in the air. It was a time in which 
the soul throws off its mould of earth, and feeling 
its kindred with the fantastic spirits then abroad, 
sweeps, on the pinions of thought, through bright, 
imagined realms, and holds amorous dalliance 
with the fair, sweet creatures of another world. 

There were, however, but two in that coarse, 
unlettered assembly, who seemed to feel the in- 
fluence of the hour and the scene; these were the 
two Tuckers, who, sitting by themselves upon the 
beach, gazed for some time in silence upon the 
broad, bright, unruffled waters. Each appeared 
to be absorbed with reflections tender and pensive, 
but the elder, soon recovering from his revery, 
rallied the other upon his extreme dejection. 

“Come, Walter,” said he, laying his hand on 
the lad’s shoulder, “ this is not a time for gloomy 
thoughts, What do you say to a wild caper on 
the sand with these barbarians ?” 

“T can’t dance to night,” replied Walter briefly, 
and without averting his eyes from the water. 

“ Well, you can at least see others dance; come, 
we are losing all the fun.” 

“1 ’d rather sit here.” 

“ And how long do you suppose you have al- 
ready sat here, my boy? The moon was nearly 
straight above us when we first came here, and 
now see, she is half way down the heavens,” 

The young man turned his eyes in the direction 
of the orb alluded to, but gave no answer, while 
the other, in a kinder and more serious tone, con- 
tinued, “ Walter, my son, there is something prey- 
ing on your mind, and I take it as a hardship that 
you do not tell me what it is. You were always 
wont to unbosom yourself to me, and why do you 
not do it now ?” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Walter, “I feel 
ead at the prospect of parting from you. I was 
just now thinking about to-morrow, when you will 
be far away, and I will be here among these 
strange people, without a friend or an acquaint- 
aiice, and you too will be alone.” 

“Then you do not want to stay ?” answered the 
eller, inquiringly. 

“Yes, sir, yes, if it will pleasure you; but— 
but-—” 

“But what, my son? speak out candidly and 
fearlessly.” 

“I do not like these people,” 

“ Your stay will be short.” 

“They don’t seem honest to me: I don’t know 
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why it is, but I feel horrified at the idea of re- 
maining with them, True, it is a beautiful place; 
why do you laugh ?” 

“T laughed at your odd fancy,” said the elder 
Tucker; “what beauty is there in these naked and 
barren sand hills,” 

“Oh, much—a great deal of beauty tome! They 
look so wild, and bleak, and new to me; and then 
there is something so grand and noble in the 
ocean, that, some how or other, I fairly love it, 
and could live here forever, if it were not for these 
horrid people. The ocean seems to me like a 
friend, a great and awful being, and never, never 
shall I forget it.” 

“ Mighty souls hold sympathy with mighty 
elements,” said the senior, “and thus the great 
have ever loved the ocean, They imagine that it 
is boundless and free as their own hearts—it is 
the image of their thoughts, But to return to our 
subject: I have already told you, that some of 
these people are thieves, and all of them are rude 
and illiterate, The exact character of old Rick- 
etts, I do not know; but notwithstanding the 
strong reasons that have induced me to place you 
with him for a short time, I will not urge you to 
remain. Above all, I again enjoin it upon you to 
disregard our contract—to disregard all agree- 
ments, and quit him the very moment you catch 
him engaged in a dishonest act. Now, my son, 
speak freely and truly, do you wish to remain?” 

“I do; indeed, 1 do—and you do not understand 
me. I prefer to remain here; but nature, you 
know, will have its way, and I am obliged to feel 
sad for a while, My reason satisfies me, that it 
is best for me to fulfil your wishes, but my heart 
will rebel for a while.” 

“ My wishes are all for your good,” said the 
other, “and now that your mind is made up, let 
me impress on you a few additional precepts. 
Attend strictly and closely to your business, and 
treat all politely, but form no intimacies and no 
hatreds, Never permit yourself to imitate the man- 
ners or use the vulgar language of these people, 
and do not for a moment forget that you and they 
are different beings. Do not complain of toil, of 
scant diet, and hard beds; these will but strengthen 
you. But read, as much as you can, the few 
books which you have, remember me, remember 
your own destiny, and remember God, to whose 
good keeping I commend you. And now, let us 
return, for these people will suspect us if we re- 
main long away. It is easy for you to join to 
some extent in their innocent amusements, and 


| yet not be like one of them. The great art of 


living with low bred and vulgar people, consists 
in this: be neither dignified nor intimate, too dis- 
tant nor too free, For myself, to please them and 
open the way for kindness to you, I will put on 
the buffoon, and give them a taste of my musical 
powers,” 

There were few men, in his day, superior to 
the senior Tucker, in the art divine of discours 
ing instrumental melody, and no fiddler ever ex- 
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cited more rapturous applause than that with | and manners, sedate and coy, except in the dance, 


which he was greeted on the sand hills of modern 
Utopia, ‘The men thought he had a wizard chained 
within his instrument, and honored him accord- 
ingly, while the young maidens clustered about 
the junior Tucker, with a manner more tender and 
respectful than that which they displayed towards 
less fair and ruder beaux. 

It would seem to be one of the conditions of 
every society, that it should contain what are 
technically called a belle and a beau: that is, a 
lady and a gentleman, who are each the admira- 
tion and delight of all the young people of the 
opposite sex, and the object of the envy and hatred 
of their own, These characters are, too, in all 
ages and countries, formed of the same original 
materials; that is to say, whatever be their mode 
of exhibiting it, the male must be, essentially, a 
vain, conceited popinjay, with more feathers than 
brains, and more impudence than worth, and the 
lady more remarkable for pertness and ribbons, a 
loud voice and a bold stare, than for a nimbleness 
of wit, sweetness of temper, and grace, or dignity 
of manners. Dr, T. M‘Donald Ribs, the most 
cultivated physically and intellectually, of all the 
inhabitants of Utopia, was a young man who had 
succeeded in winning his own intense admiration, 
and that of all the ladies. He had, in his ex- 
treme youth, been blest with the advantages of 
polished society; in other words, he had lived in 
the office of an apothecary, in one of the settle- 
ments on the Albermarle, and had even skirmished 
on the frontier of literature, and carried off pri- 
soners, a few scraps of learning, Having no 
family influence, with the help of which to push 
his fortunes in an aristocratic community, and 
being without money or character, he set out on 
foot to explore the country, and finding that he 
could be a great man in Utopia, he there located 
and commenced the practice of medicine, He 
was one of those who, when among their supe- 
riors in rank, rail against the conventional rules 
of that society from which their vulgarity ex- 
cludes them, and when with those like themselves, 
assume the airs and ape the manners of higher 
and foreign circles, This Caliban of the parlor 
and Chesterfield of the kitchen, exhibited among 
his equals, a fastidious taste, and a fiery temper, 
never having been known to be pleased with his 
food, or lodging, or to agree with any one in sen- 
timent upon any subject, He was always talking 
of the manner in which people lived, dressed, and 


ate in other places, and he studied to be thought | 


eccentric and bold. In appearance he was not 
particularly handsome, being tall, spare, and bony, 
with long, straight hair, that fell over his shoulders, 


and had nearly the hue of the sand banks on | 


which he resided. His eyes were of a very light 
blue, his nose, short and crispy, his chin, long and 
sharp, and his mouth broad and protuberant, Miss 
Polly Dawson, was certainly very good looking ; 
indeed, she was handsome in form and feature, 
and for a belle, had a wonderfully low, sweet voice 


when she seemed to have taken for her model, 
Cuttie Sark, in the vision of Tam O’Shanter, Of 
course, as in duty bound, she was more out- 
landishly dressed than any of her sex, but in spite 
of a double quantity of calico, a triple quantiiy 
of ribbons, and a quadruple supply of flowers, her 
full, ripe, and elastic form, her finely chiscled fea- 
tures, her rich complexion, and piercing black 
eyes, fully entitled her to the distinction she had 
acquired, ‘The suns of eighteen summers had 
matured and expanded in its richest glory, this 
wild blossom of Utopia, and the warmest glow of 
life, was swelling in her veins, and burning in her 
heart. Ceremony being little regarded among the 
Bankers, Polly, with all her maiden modesty, was 
unable to hide her preference for Walter Tucker, 
upon whom her marked attentions drew the awful 
and indignant scowl of Dr, Ribs. 

Walter, all unconscious of the storm gathering 
over his head, began to lose his melancholy in the 
pleasant society of his fair and tender partner; 


_ Polly Dawson, delighted no less with the con- 





sciousness of producing envy and mortification, 
than with hopes of a new and brilliant conquest, 
became more and more kind and attentive to her 
new acquaintance, and the crowd, enlivened by 
the music of old Tucker, and the excitement of 
the dance, had little time or inclination to notice 
the whims, or sympathize with the sufferings of 
the outraged beau, That notable person having 
in vain exhausted every artifice in attempting to 
excite the remorse of the belle; having frowned 
and scowled upon, walked round, and rubbed 
against Walter Tucker, to little purpose, became 
at last so charged with wrath, that without the 
slightest provocation, he fell furiously upon a sal- 
low and unhappy looking lad, with an inflated 
spleen, and but for the interference of the crowd, 
would have speedily sent the poor boy to his final 
reckoning. As is usual, however, in such cases, 
the whole assembly ran together, every man 
grappled with his nearest neighbor, and groans, 
blows, oaths, and shouts were mingled together. 
No one had the slightest knowledge of the cause 
or progress of the fray; no one knew friend from 
foe, and soon the whole crowd were rolling to- 
gether, pellmell, in the sand, wild with rage and 
whiskey, and conscious only of a pleasant and ex- 
hilarating excitement, ‘This paroxysm at last ex- 
hausted itself, there was a general reconciliation 
and treat, and all that was known of the matter 
was, that Dr. Ribs had acted with distinguished 
spirit and prowess, It was understood that he 
had, for a slight insult, chastised several bullies, 
whose names were not known, and his importance 
was, therefore, much augmented. In a better 
humor now with himself, and with every body 
else, the Dr, joined heartily in the sports of the 
evening, and the dance was recommenced with 
renewed enthusiasm and vigor, 
(To be continued.) 
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MUSIC.—A CONTRAST. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, 


I stnc of Music, “heavenly maid!” once young, 
But now much older than when first she sung— 
Older yet fairer, wiser yet more bright, 

Her noonday richer than her morning light. 

In ancient days ’mid bowery woods she strayed, 
And on a pipe, by rudest shepherds made, 

Pressed her sweet lips, or struck the chorded shell 
With gentle touch: so classic legends tell. 

The nymphs and fawns, half human and half brute, 
Danced to the measures of her lovely lute, 

And rough barbarians, ravished by her art, 

Wept and revealed her empire o’er the heart. 

Plain was her dress, and simple was her mien, 
Just like a Muse, and most unlike a queen; 

No gleaming jewels ‘mid her locks she wore, 

But wreaths of wild flowers blushed her forehead o'er; 
No splendid robe was round her figure thrown, 

But a white tunic and a virgin zone. 


Now, like a widow with luxuriant charms, 
Whose lord long since has melted from her arms, 
Enchanting Music, with accomplished grace, 
Reigns the first belle of each and every place, 
Where Fashion or Simplicity controls 

Weak heads or strong, or kind or cunning souls. 
Instead of pipes, pianos test her skill, 

Not shells, but harps her fairy fingers trill ; 

Her lute, once loved, was careless thrown aside 
When the stretched sinews of the cat were tried, 
And various instruments in shape and tone 
From the mild oboe to the harsh trombone, 
Flute, viol, clarion, and kettle-drum 

Meet and commingle in harmonious hum. 
Instead of nymphs and fawns and savage men, 
Gathered in groves or desert, glade or den, 
Ladies and beaux, the simple, soft, und sage 
Throng in her halls and cluster round her stage; 
Concerts and operas by the gaslight’s glare, 
And not sweet solos in the open air; 

Yet still much worshipp’d as in days of old, 

She holds the world as erst the world she held, 
Thralled by the witchery of note and strain— 
The zest of pleasure and the charm of pain. 
Not cultivated minds alone delight 

To hear blithe carols on a gala night, 

But girls and boys aud grown up children long 
For Guinea jig and Ethiopian song ; 

Not simpering Misses with their staid mamas, 
Alone take comfort in their sols and Jas, 

But lads and lassies, very far from fools, 








Rejoice enamoured in their singing schools. 
And even I, albeit not skilled to wring 
Melodious murmurs from the sounding string, 
Or with nice ear to catch discordant tones, 
Save when loud wheels crash o’er the rattling stones, ~ 
Fond slave of Music! I frequent her shrines, 
For her my heart inevitably pines ; 

Her simplest songs my soul and sense subdue, 
Old tunes enchant me, and I dote on new. 

But chief of all, the Operatic choir 

Compel mankind to wonder and admire! 

Dear entertainment! fitly called “ divine,” 
Viva la musica! but mostly thine. 

More welcome sounds may thril] a lover’s ears, 
When first the cooing of his dove he hears, 
And strains more blissful may to mother’s stream, 
When precious babes mellifluously scream— 
But unto me whom private noises stun, 

No purer pleasure, and no finer fun! 

Regent of concords! whether old or young, 
Joy in thy glance, and rapture on thy tongue, 
Thy tones and voices, as they float to me, 
Breathe the lov’d air of thine own Italy: 

I feel the influence of her placid sky 

In each free gush or soft!y-warbled sigh ; 

I tread her halls of consecrated fame, 

And shed sweet sorrow o’er Bellini’s name— 
For he was Music’s martyr, though he sings 
Now ‘midst the shining of angelic wings. 


Then flourish, Music! may her votaries crowd 
To this fair land with arts and arms endowed. 
May every ship with Strakosches be full, 

And each arrival waft an Ole Bull; 

May Wallace emulate Apollo’s fire, 

And thunder find a rival in De Meyer; 

May tender Truffis win a brief renown, 

And plump Tedescos fascinate the town; 

May Biscaccianti soar till praise is dumb, 
And folk exclaim, enraptured, “ Gung’l’s come !* 
May Christy’s Minstrels ever be “ the go,” 
And Rice jump on the venerable “ Crow,” 
Till all the people, whether gay or calm, 

Shall troll a ditty, or rehearse a psalm, 

Play, sing, and whistle, till the welkin be 
Filled with one burst of glorious melody— 
Till Music’s power, like Californian gold, 
Shall the whole country in delirium hold, 

And mightier far than chloroform or steam, 

Or Love himself, be world-confessed supreme ! 





SADNESS. 


BY IGNATIUS L. DONNELLY. 


On! I am tossed on Sorrow’s sea, 
Like foam upon the blast ;— 

And o’er the waves, the beautiful 
Of earth, is fleeing fast; 

I scarce behold the sunset train, 
F’er all its glories fly, 

F’er light is gone, and darkness rests 
Along the mournful sky. 


Oh! Sadness is my wailing harp; 
My melody is pain ;— 
I ne’er can wake the song of hope 
And happiness again; 
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The music of my heart is gone, 
Its sweeteet tones have fled, 
For all I loved, or lived for. now 
Are numbered with the dead. 


I feel the surge of grief swell up; 
The tide of life is low, 

And beaten by the winds of scorn, 
My soul itself is woe. 

The smile has left my paliid cheek, 
The light has left my eye, 

And joy. and wii, and hope are gone,— 
I’m seady now to die. 





AUNT BETSEY’S FIRESIDE LECTURES. 


NO. IlL—HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 





BY GEORGE W. BETHUNE, 





Yoo. 11, 18—. Our good Aunt has been dilating | 


upon morals this evening, in an unusally sober 
strain, and, as it appears to me, with some origi- 
nality, or, at least, differing widely from some 
popular notions. Her lecture was suggested by 
an incident which not a little disturbed our quiet 
life, 

A few years since, when the snow of the first 
storm of the winter was whirling through the 
twilight, my brother Wheatfield, returning from 
an out-lying pasture across the highway, discover- 
ed a poor woman, with a lad of twelve years, her 
son, bewildered and travel worn, She enquired 
her way to the next village, in so weak and falter- 
ing a voice, that, had the evening been less in- 


suffered her to pass his comfortable dwelling. He 
brought the weary, weather-beaten way-farers 
home, and gave them in charge for the night to 
the servants, who had lived too long under his 
roof, not to be hospitably disposed. We had some 
reason to be glad of his having done so, as the 
woman must otherwise have perished not far from 
our door, The next morning she was found in a 
high fever, the consequence of fatigue, exposure 
and insufficient food, Delirium rendered her in- 
capable of giving an account of herself; but her 
ravings were of Cumberland, her distant friends, 
her sick husband and her boy, The lad told us 
they had come with his father from England, and 
landed in New York about six months before, Dis- 
couraged by the difficulty of obtaining employ- 
ment in his native hamlet, and the death of his 
other children by typhus fever, he had been in- 
duced by a letter from a former neighbor, to fol- 
low him across the sea to a better country, the 


all.” 
of his humble aims, the little that remained of their 
scanty means after the voyage was soon exhausted ; 
when, led by some vague suggestion, he left his 
wife and son to travel southward, hoping for occu- 
pation among our rich farms. In this he was not 
altogether disappointed, and remitted irom time to 


time, a pittance for their partial support, until he 
could send for his family to join him, Unac- 
customed to the hot days and damp evenings of 
our autumnal climate, he fell sick, and, a chari- 
table hand having informed his wife of his illness, 
she had set forth to seek him, She was not per- 
mitted to see him again. In a few days after reach. 
ing our house, she expired, and as we afterwards 
ascertained, he had found a rest from “all his 
labor and toil under the sun,” before the death of 
her who was seeking him with sorrow, 

Every attention was paid to the unconscious 
sufferer. My worthy relatives have learned too 
well the principles of our hely religion, which 


| bids us remember that we are all strangers on the 
clement, Wheatfield’s kind heart would not have | 





earth, and followers of a master who had no home 
but in heaven, not to consider a foreign tongue a 


_ stronger argument for their charitable sympathy 


“It is sad enough,” my sister Wheatfield will 
say, “to be in a strange land, without being 
treated like enemies,” 

“Yes!” rejoins her husband, on such occa- 
sions: “all our fathers were once strangers in this 
land, and God did not give them a home here that 
they might bar the entrance to its blessing against 
our European kindred, Nor is it good policy, 
Every strong hand and conscious brain, is wealth 
better than gold, where we have so much land to 
subdue and improve. But for these often abused 
foreigners, even the Irish, most abused of all, we 
should never have had our canals and railroads, No 
American, or at the most, few would have submitted 
to such kind of drudgery. Nor does the amount 
spent in charity, public or private, upon the worth- 
less or unfortunate among them, bear any propor- 


| tion to the immense profits we are reaping from 
land of promise, where there is “ work and bread for | 


Ignorant how to direct his steps in search | 


the labor of those, who, with no more skill than is 
sufficient to wheel a barrow or use a shovel, have 


_ accomplished vast improvements, which, without 


them, must have been projected and planned in 
vain.” 

Then Tom waxes enthusiastic, and cries. 
“Shame on the man, who loves not his country 
the better that is the refuge of the oppressed, the 
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home of the destitute, and the asylum of outraged 
humanity, where our race may rise up from its 
long down-trodden ignominy, and send back upon 
the old world an example, that shall shake down 
every throne, and uproot every vestige of 
feudalism,” 

“ Aye, dearies,” adds Aunt Betsey, in a yet bet- 
ter spirit: “a few pennies are well spent in get- 
ting the blessing of the God of the stranger, and 


his dews distill the richest influences on our wide | 


fields, where the stranger is not forbidden to glean 


a bosom-full, after we have filled our barns to | 
‘ There is that seattereth and yet in- 

and there is that withholdeth more | 
Do we | 


overflowing. 
creaseth : 
than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty.’ 
not read, that we should not be ‘ forgetful to enter- 
tain strangers, for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares?’ And though these poor folk do 
not look unco like angels, yet the poor are in 
God’s holy keeping, and a good poor body goes 
nowhere without an angel near him, who will 
carry back to Him that sent him, the story of 
the manner in which we treated his humble 
charge. Some old poet says: 


Man is God’s image, but a poor man is, 
Christ’s stamp to boot ; 


and, I am sure, a poor stranger is likest of all to 
Him ‘ who had not where to lay his head.’ Evil 
they may sometimes be, but then little do we, who 
dwell in our ceiled houses, know of the tempta- 


tions that throng the hard, obscure pathway of 


the poor, It were a wiser charity to wonder that 
with all their trials they are no worse; instead of 
scolding over their faults, as though we were 
without sin. While ‘ God causes his sun to shine 
and his rain to descend’ for them as well as us, we 
should not be more unmerciful than He. 
a day coming when shame and eternal confusion 
will be upon the face of all those to whom the 


Judge, our Saviour, shall say: ‘1 was a stranger | 
and ye took me not in.’ So, dearies, let us not bar | 


our hearts against the stranger, if we would not 
find our heavenly Fathcr’s house barred against 
us, by Him who has told us: ‘ Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me,’” 

Our sweet Kate says nothing, but generally we 
hear her at her piano a little while after, singing 
with a pathos, that makes our hearts ache in plea- 


sant pain, Mrs, Heman’s touching song: ‘The | 
stranger’s heart, O, wound it not!” or melting us to — 
tears with Lady Dufferin’s exquisite ballad, “ I’m 


sitting on the stile, Mary.” 

The dying woman had a brief lucid interval, 
just before she breathed her last; and, looking 
upon my sister’s compassionate face, attempted 


to speak; but finding herself unable, pointed | 


feebly to her son, who was sobbing at the foot of 
her bed; then, without taking her eyes from her 
weeping nurse, pointed with a stronger gesture up 


ones ees 


to heaven; and then, closing her eyes, as she 
clasped her hands in prayer, expired. I need not 
say, that little Andrew was not driven out to seek 
another more friendly threshold, He promised to 
be a sturdy youth, his ruddy cheeks and well knit 
frame marking his mountain origin in the misty 
land of lakes, Wheatfield delared that it was “no 
charity to take care of a lad, who would soon be 





There is | 


able to pay well for his keeping ; besides learning 
to be a farmer, (how the honest man drew him- 
self up) on not the worst managed farm in Penn- 
sylvania.” 

Andrew thus far has not been ungrateful, nor 
belied the expectations formed of him; but, from 
shrinking at first, in his lonely, stranger-sorrow, 
he acquired a love of solitude and silence. Eager 
to exert himself at work, he has shown little in- 
clination for the sports of the neighbouring youth; 
and, as during the winter he goes to the school on 
the border of our farm, a love of books, a happy 
result of his taciturn disposition, gives employ- 
ment to this leisure. This Kate fosters, and puts 
her library at his disposal, Whether from his 
_ choice of reading, or his dreamy air, or some in- 
| dications the rest of us know nothing of, she de- 
| clares he will be a poet, a poet of nature, like his 
| countryman Wordsworth; to which her father 
| fervently replies, “I hope in mercy not;” and 
| Aunt Betsey adds, “God grant that he may be a 
| Christian man, So whether he tills the earth, or 
| sing the song of a poet’s heart, he may praise God 
_ and do good to man; for the farmer feeds us with 

bread, and the poet feeds our souls with noble 
_ heavenward thoughts.” 

To-day Andrew has been quite a moral hero, 
| Yesterday morning, Colonel Foreclose, a rich but 
somewhat covetous gentleman, whose property is 
on the other side of the hill, entered our house 
with a countenance of fright, and told us that he 
lost his pocket-book, containing a large sum of 
money, received from the Sheriff a few hours be- 
fore. He had no guess as to where he lost it, 
except that he remembered taking it out to cast 
up an interest account on one of its blank leaves, 
when a sudden dash of rain drove him to his 
house, through Wheatfield’s hickory grove, on 
| reaching which he discovered that his treasure was 
_ gone. We all felt uneasy, for though the people 
_of the farm who were busy with the wood, are, 
| so far as we know, all honest, the temptation 
should any of them find the pocket book, was 
very great. We promised to do all in our power 
for its recovery, and the Colonel offered to pay 
a handsome, “that is to say,” added he, “a 
reasonable reward, such as any honest man should 
ask for the advantage of such an accident.” No 
_ news was heard of the money until this evening 
as we were retiring from the tea table, when 
Andrew rushed in, pale as ashes and trembling 
a!l over, and placed the pocket book in Wheat- 
field’s hand. “ Take it!” said he, “take it! it is 
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all right as I found it, under the bush by the stump 
on which Colonel Foreclose was sitting.” 

“ That ’s a good boy !” said my brother, patting 
his shoulder, “ the Colonel will reward you well !” 

“Oh! no! no! no!” cried Andrew, “I am not 
a good boy—I do not deserve anything from the 
Colonel, I have been very wicked and very 
mean,” 

“How is that possible ?” we exclaimed; “ you 
have behaved honestly and nobly.” 


looked into the book, and when I saw all that 
heap of money and thought how easily I could 
hide it away and keep it until I grew older, and 
could go all the time to school, and then to col- 


way, and I sat down and dreamed for an hour of 
all that I might become, And then of a sudden, 
I thought of my mother, how she used to teach 
me the commandments, and tell me that God gave 
all things; and then I thought how I was break- 
ing four of the ten commandments ; I was putting 
the money, like a god between me and the good 
God in heaven, who is now my only Father, 
and disobeying my lost father and mother, who 
always ‘told me to do right, and coveting my 
neighbor’s money, and stealing it from him, Still 
I could not give up my dream, until I knelt down 
and prayed that God would cast the devil out of 
my heart, and then I ran as fast as I could here, 
to give up the book, lest my wicked heart should 
wish to keep it again. Indeed, I am not a 
good boy, and I do not deserve any thing 
from Colonel Foreclose whom I thought to 
rob,” 

The lad’s emotion was contagious. The ladies 
fairly gave way, and buried their faces in their 
handkerchiefs, ‘Tom, the scamp, found something 
to look at out of the window, though it was dark 
as Egypt; I dared not speak, lest I should blub- 
ber; and Wheatfield’s lips trembled as he stam- 
mered, then shouted, 

“You are a good boy! You ure a brave boy! 
God bless you, Andrew—and if Foreclose do n’t 
pay you well, he’s a niggard, and I'll kick him,’ 

Thinking wisely that he had gone a little 
beyond his dignity as a household master, he 
added with great solemnity : 

“Yes, my good boy, always remember, as you 
have done now, that ‘ Honesty is the best Policy.’” 

Aunt Betsey started, and turned upon my 
brother a look of severity I have never before 
seen her assume towards him, and after a 
moment’s pause, said to Andrew : 

“Come to me after breakfast, to-morrow; I 
have something to say to you.” 

Andrew left the room, We gradually recovered 
our composure, and Aunt Betsey, after knitting a 
few rounds, and scrutinizing her stocking, which 
was at the critical point of turning the heel, sat her- 
self bolt upright, and began her lecture, 





eyes 


“HONESTY THE BEST POLICY !” 


“’Deed, Mr. Wheatfield, it’s hardly right to 
gainsay a man at his own ingle side, but I am 
sore grieved that you should have spoken to that 
leal-hearted czllant in such a way. ‘ Honesty the 
best policy!’ If he had had no better thought 
than that, neighbour Foreclose would have been 


long enough before he had seen his money. Did 


_ ye not hear the lad speak of his love for his neigh- 
“Oh! no! no!” almost sobbed Andrew; “I 











bour, his love for his father and mother, and his 
love for his God? and ye would bring him down 
from before the throne of God and the company 
of blessed angels, with the cold worldly maxim, 


| that ‘ Honesty’s the best policy.’ 
lege and then be a great man, my heart gave | 


“If ye mean that we shall be better off in the 
next world for being honest in this, policy is not 
the word you ought to use, for it is not a religious 
expression and he that would make a bargain 
with God about his good works, would be sure to 
have the worse of it. If ye mean that an easy 
conscience is better than dishonest wealth, policy 
is not the word; you should have said wisdom, for 
there is no true wisdom without the fear of the 
Lord. But if ye mean that a man makes more 
worldly gain by being honest, the maxim is very 
far from being always true. Are the most honest 
men the richest, or even the most flattered by the 
world? The King of Israel says, 


‘Behold! these are the wicked ones, 
Yet prosper at their will 

In worldly things; they do increase 
In wealth and riches siill.’ 


The sight of this made him ‘ well nigh slip,’ and 
he would never have recovered his footing had he 
had no better comfort to stay him up than your 
‘ Honesty, the best policy ; for he says again, 


‘I verily have dared in vain 
My heart to purify ; 

To no effect in innocence 
Washed my hands have I.” 


“It was only when, like our Andrew, he looked 
to God, and into eternity, that he was set right: 


‘When this I thought to know, it was 
Too wonderful for me; 

Till to God's sanctuary I went, 
Then I their end did see.’ 


“Was honesty the best policy for the brave 


| patriots of the revolutionary war, when many of 


them left their farms to be overrun by the enemy, 
and made winter marches, half starved and with- 
out shoes, to die at last on the field of battle, their 
very names forgotten? Or was it the honesty of 
the double-sided cowards who made gain of both 
sides, that kept their lives and property through 
all? Honesty the best policy ! Andrew’s honesty 
was the best policy for neebor Foreclose; but how 
long will it be before Andrew will make as much 
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of it as the money he gave up? Some would say | 


that had the lad not given up the pocket book, he 


would have been found out and put to shame; but | 


that was not so certain, and a dishonest man would 
have promised himself cunning enough to keep 
his secret until he could make safe use of it. His 
maxim would have been, ‘a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush,’ especially if the one in the 
hand was a muckle, and those in the bush were 
wee, 
would figure it out on the easy side, It may do 
for some grand merchants to say Honesty ’s the 
best policy, for their good name is part of their 
capital; but it’s no maxim for the poor folk, when 
the temptation seems greater than the risk, 

“ Besides, dearies, the rule is soon turned wrong 
end foremost when we only value honesty for the 
sake of what it gains. Dr. McCreechie once told 


us of an auld heathen he called Epicoorus, who | 


taught school in a garden, that used to tell his 
scholars that Virtue was the greatest pleasure. 


He was an honest, frugal man himself, who really | 


liked virtue better than any vicious pleasure; but 
when the auld man died, and the lads were left to 
themselves, they found virtue not so easy, and 
liked feasting and drinking a great deal more ; and, 


thinking it a long road to reach pleasure by means | 


of virtue, they made a short cut of it to pleasure 
at once, saying to themselves, if Virtue be the best 


that many who begin with ‘ Honesty’s the best 
policy,’ come to say in their hearts, Policy is the 
best honesty. 

“God never meant that his servants should have 
all of this world and all the next too, Our blessed 


Lord was a sufferer for his honesty, and he plainly | 
tells us, that if we are like him, we must suffer | 


with him, Virtue would have no praise in his 


sight, if it brought nothing but gain with it: it is | 


the difficulties and trials and self-denials of virtue 
that make it the valour of a christian soul, as the 
noble army of martyrs have long since proved, 
We must bear the heat and burden of the day, 


of grace, for having done all, we are unprofitable 
servants, 

“Na! na! Mr, Wheatfield, you must not speak 
of honesty as a policy, Policy is just a worldly 
love that leaves God out of thought, and makes us 
think only of getting gain from our fellow men, 
who will pay us back only just so much as it is 
their policy to do, A man who is only honest, 
will get just the worth of his money, his meat, his 
fire, his house and his clothing; for if he owes 
the world nothing, the world will owe him nothing. 
They are quits, 
and no poor fatherless one smiles through its tears 
to look upon his face, It is the generous man, 
that the world, bad as it is, thanks, and loves, 
and praises, though, may be, it soon forgets 
him, 





| give it strength and joy. 
| duty that bids the mother watch and nurse her 


No widow’s heart sings for joy, | 





There is a better policy even for this | 
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world, than your mere cold honesty, But call 
honesty a duty and you make it a thing of the heart 
as well as the mind; for duty lifts up the soul to 
God, All duty belongs to our heavenly Master, and 
what we call duty to our fellow creatures, is the duty, 
which we owe to him, done to them for his sake and 
in his name, No man can serve two masters. If 
he do not serve his neighbor, because he serves 


| his God, he will never be a faithful servant to 
Policy means calculation, and the rogue | 


either, It is when we think that all things belong 
to God, and that he is the Father of all men, and 
that wrong done to our neighbor is wrong done to 
God, that honesty becomes strong ; for thus all the 
goodness of God, and all the grace of his salvation, 
argue within us to do right, and make wrong im- 
piety and unthankfulness, 

“It is a sweet and pleasant thing in re- 
ligion, that it makes all duty lie in love. Where 
there is love, duty is easy ; where there is no love, 
there is no duty but in appearance, And if ye 
will just think of it, ye will see that every duty 
God requires of it, has a love that he has sent to 
Is it just a sense of 


bairns? It is her duty, but love is stronger, and 
more ready, and more constant, than any reason- 
ing would be. So it is with duty always. If we 
do not love our fellow creatures, we can never do 


_ our duty to them, whether it be our best policy or 
pleasure, pleasure is the best virtue; since virtue | 


was but the means, and pleasure the end, So I fear, | 


not; but when we love them, honesty and charity 
go hand in hand to do them good, Neither can 
we love them, I mean love them cl, the stranger 
as well as the kindred, the wicked as well as the 
good, those who harm us as well as those who 
serve us, except we love God with all our hearts, 
and then love them because he loves them, 

“So I say again, Mr. Wheatfield, it is a cold, 
selfish, deceitful maxim to teach the lad, that 
‘Honesty is the best policy.’ ‘Tell him to do right 
because it is right; because it is his duty ; because 


_ God, our heavenly Father and Christ our blessed 


Saviour ask it at our hands, and because what a 


| man sows in this world, he reaps in the next, I 


| am sure that you would think very meanly of 
and if in the evening we get our penny, it will be | 


yourself, if you did what the world calls an honest 


_ act, only from a desire of making profit by it; 


and why should we tempt others to a meanness 
that we despise in ourselves, by telling them that 


_ honesty is a trade, and not a christian duty which 


the loving heart owes to its God ?” 


I have tried to put down what Aunt Betsey 
said, in her own words and her own order ; but it 
must be confessed that the dear old soul is often 
not a little discursive; a fault, I fear, she is not 
likely to mend as she grows older, Still, were I 
to put her observations in a more logical arrange 
ment, it would not be Aunt Betsey’s Lecture, 





SHUT OUT THE MOON. 





BY MRS, E. 


. 


OAKES SMITH. 





In the presence of the moon and the starry spheres, we feel no other want than to love, and to be 


worthy of love.—Corinne, 


Suvt out the noon! she hath no welcome here— 
She maddens with her sad reproachful ray, 
And with her deepening smile so like a tear, 
That siately, calm, unwinking look away— 

Shut out the moon. 


She glides within the lattice hushed and still, 
And lays her cold pale fingers on my brow— 
She must away, there is a w'thering thrill 
In every touch of hers upon me now, 

Shut out the moon. 


The madness of the past—to-day's wild grief— 

The blackness brooding in the coming years— 

No Gilead balm of hope to yield relief, 

And wake the sealed up treasury of tears! 
Shut out the moon 


Have [ not underneath her paled beam 

Trembled with hopes and joys too bright for earth? 

Thrilled through the hours as in a rosy dream 

Unto a voice too deep and foud for mirth? 
Shut out the moon. 


And she looked on beneath her starry crown, 
And walked in queenly beauty through the night, 
As now she walks—as when she glided down 
And bathed Endymion in her hollow light. 

Shut out the moon! 





Thou queen-eyed sister of the song-god, why 
Didst thou to Latmus stoop? why didst thou pine 
For human love, and thus come all too nigh 
To us, pierced by Apollo's darts and thine ? 

Shut out the moon. 


Her silver feet across the waters glide ; 

Her ermined mantle drapes the craggy steep; 

Her fingers part the solemn boughs aside, 

Nor wake the wild bird from its dewy sleep. 
Shut out the moon. 


Do I not know that by the mossy brook 

She listens to the bird that darkling sings ?— 

And shows with her white hand the flowery noon, 

Where love, enraptured love, embowered his wing? 
Shut out the moon. 


Oh! she doth speak too wildly to the heart, 

Recalls the buried hopes and dreams of years 

A fond, heart-yearning tenderness impart, 

From which we wake to wretchedness and tears. 
Shut out the moon. 


She taketh to herself the look we wear— 
She smiles with Love’s and Psyche’s plaintive eye ;— 
She apes the stillness, deadness of despair, 
Yet sits untouched, unpitying in the sky. 
Shut out the moon. 
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JESUS AT BETHANY. 





BY MRs. L. 


Sap was the home at Bethany. 
lts porch 
The untrain’d tendrils of the drooping vine 
Veil’d, like a mourner’s tresses. There, His feet 
Who had not where to lay His sacred head, 
Oft turn’d in weariness, as to a shrine 
Of peaceful refuge. Now, He pensive came, 
As one who hides within a breast divine, 
A human sorrow. 
Scarce, the lowly roof 
Through spreading branches of the dark-leav’d fig, 
And feathery palm, gleam’d on his uprais’d eye 
Ere Martha, in her poignancy of grief 
Hasted to meet Him. 
“Lord! hadst thou been here, 
My brother had not died.” 
But Mary sate 
Still, in the house, in her lost brother’s place, 
Her head bow’d low upon her clasped hands, 
Musing on all his words, and hoarding close 
Their mournful music in her silent soul. 
Like sculptur’d stone she seem’d, as fix’d and pale, 
As him she mourn’d. Yet, at the welcome call,— 
“The Master cometh,”—suddenly she rose, 
And in the deep abandonment of woe, 
Fell down before Him. 
To His healing words, 
The stricken sisters op’d their wounded hearts, 
With trustful tears, that dropping sought the ground, 
Noiseless, but heard in heaven. They listen’d deep, 
To Him, the Teacher, their lost brother’s friend, 
For on his cheek, the pearls of sympathy 
Were bright. 
Yea, Jesus wept. 


So, to the grave 
26 
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Together, on they press’d. It was a cave, 
Seal’d by a stone. 
Then He, who erst had shar’d 
The cup of sorrow, and the balm of prayer, 
Taking a part in man’s infirmities, 
Put on his godlike majesty. and cried 
To the dead sleeper ’mid those loathsome walls, 
“ Come forth !” 
There needed not a second time 
That high command, for lo! the summon’d came, 
Bound hand and foot, by the imprisoning shroud. 
“ Thy brother liveth !” 
Who can paint the joy 
Within that home, where dire bereavement reign’d, 
When by the side of him, the Jost, and found, 
Dead, yet alive again, the sisters knelt ‘ 
Moistening his hands with the unresting kiss, 
And gazing ever in those loving eyes 
Whose lids, so late, they clos’d. 
Ah! count not light 
The grief that wrings a mourning sister’s heart, 
Ye, who have ne’er been privileg’d to taste 
Her strong affection. Sure, the stroke is sharp, 
That rends the clasping roots first intertwin’d 
Fast by the cradle-side, that blights the tree [shade, 
Which brought forth household fruit, ‘neath sun, or 
Spontaneously, while other loves, perchance, 
Blossom‘d, and fell away. 
For He, who knew 
The inmost fibres of the heart, and bade 
Beside the walls of Nain, the bier stand stil, 
That from a widow bare her only son, 
With the same power assuag’d a sister’s woe, 
Bidding the tomb its tyrant grasp unloose, 
And Death astonish'd, yield his =a prey. 
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THE BLACK ROVER. 
A STORY OF THE WEST INDIES. 


_—or oO 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


(Concluded from page 126.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 
Hope, withering, fled, and mercy sighed farewell. 
The Corsair. 


THERE never was a period, perhaps, since the 
days of the buccaneers, when piracy was so com- 
mon in the West Indies, as in 1816, The long 
wars which had vexed the civilized world for 
more than twenty years, had just been brought to 
a close, and thousands of discharged soldiers, sea- 
men, and persons of broken fortunes, who had been 
demoralized by the contest, were now thrown on 
society, too indolent for honest labor, These men 
naturally became outlaws, ‘The Archipelago of 
the West Indies furnished a comparatively safe 
field for their operations, since it nourished a 
thriving commerce on which to prey, besides 
affording various safe places of retreat in case of 
pursuit. 

The leaders of the numerous predatory bands 
were as different as the crews they commanded, 
Some were ruffians of the most vulgar descrip- 
tion, but others had been originally persons of 
education, birth, and fortune, Among these latter 
was Cordova. Born of a good family, in Spain, he 
had early sought fortune in the colonies, where he 
had amassed a considerable portion of wealth, 
while yet a young man, it was said, by the slave 
trade. The vice of gambling, however, proved 
his ruin, In one week he lost all that he had ob. 
tained, by a run of ill fortune, at monte. He 
then engaged in various desperate enterprises, 
among which was the attempted conspiracy in 


| 








Cuba, which introduced him to the acquaintance | 


of Don Jose, and gave him his hold on that gen- 
tleman. From the moment that he learned that his 
host had a daughter, Cordova resolved to wed her, 
and, with her, the wealth of her parent. That 


more than a year, and knew a secret, and ad- 
mirable spot for headquarters, Indeed, the band 
was already organized, the retreat partially forti- 
fied, and nothing was wanting but a leader. Their 
former one having unfortunately been captured, 
with a part of his crew, had just expiated his 
career by the garote, Cordova closed with the 
offer at once. For more than a twelvemonth he 
ravaged the Archipelago, with a boldness and 
success which eclipsed all former captains of his 
trade, and won for him the terrible name of the 
Black Rover, in consequence of the color of 
his flag. 

He had not, however, forgotten his connexions 
with Don Jose; and, more than once during the 
interval, had visited his fellow conspirator. In 
justice to the old man, it must be told, that he 
never suspected the true character of his visitor. 
Cordova passed himself off as a gentleman of for- 
tune, from Mexico, and as he always had money 
at his command, his credulous host believed him. 
Still Don Jose would scarcely have pledged the 
hand of his only child to his visitor, but for the 
hold the latter had on him, A few weeks before 
our tale begins, Cordova, partly in consequence 
of the hot pursuit after hiri, and partly to be in- 
troduced to his bride, had left his piratical station, 
and come boldly to Havana, with the intention, if 
he succeeded in his scheme, to retire from his pro- 
fession. 

Up to this period he had sought to obtain Inez, 
only in consequence of her wealth. But from the 
first moment he saw her, he loved her for herself. 
The affection of such a man had, of course, more 
passion in it than sentiment; but, nevertheless, in 
his debased way, he loved her with his whole soul, 


| We have seen his jealousy of Hardy, and his in- 


he was already married, he considered no ob- | 


stacle, for he had already deserted his wife, in 
whose fortune he had been deceived. 


About eighteen months before our story opens, | 


Cordova had accidentally met two or three of his 
old crew, in Havana, and had there conceived the 


design of taking up the profession of a rover. His | 


followers had been engaged in the pursuit for | 
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| 


exorable determination to have Inez. He left her 
father’s house, congratulating himself on his suc- 
cess, and resolving, as soon as possible after his 
marriage, to transfer himself and her wealth to 
the United States, where he might live in security, 
There was no penitence, however, in his thus 
abandoning his profession: it was merely a selfish 
resolution to avoid every chance of future detec- 
tion and punishment, 

In insulting Hardy at the monte table, he had 
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gratified his hatred of his rival; and he would | 


have met him on the appointed field, but for the 
necessity of instant flight. Cordova’s discovery, 
as narrated by the American consul, was substan- 
tially true. He would have fallen into the net 
prepared for him, and been arrested, if he had 


returned home after the collision at the gaming | 


table; but, during the time he was consulting 


with his second, his valet had found him out, | 


and betrayed the peril he was in, ‘The treachery 
of the servant was forgiven for his present con- 
duct, and the two prepared to fly. As a last 
refuge, if the game he was playing should fail, 
Cordova had provided the schooner we have 
spoken of; and the time had now arrived to em- 
ploy her. 

It was not until the vessel was under way, and 
all fear of arrest over, that the rover’s thoughts 
recurred to Inez. He could not bring himself to 
abandon her, All hope of obtaining her fortune 
was now past, but was her person entirely be- 
yond his reach? Might it not be possible to run 
down the coast, land, and carry her off? Her 
father would never consent to her wedding an out- 
law, but would sacrifice his own life first ; of this 
Cordova felt assured, 

“ But,” said the bold, calculating villain, “ if 
I should once possess myself of her person, I 
could render union with me irremediable. I 
might retire with her to the States, or even to 
Europe—anywhere where detection would be im- 
possible, and whither Don Jose would be glad to 
follow me for his child’s sake, with what of his 
wealth he could transfer, I thus secure my 
bride, and perhaps a fortune, If the old miser,” 
he said, with a scowl of rage, “ will not listen to 
my terms, why then, his daugher is disgraced 
forever ; by St. Jago, mine she shall be, as wife 
or leman, and with him shall rest the choice,” 

Full of this bold, remorseless determination, the 
desperate ruffian went on deck and remained there 
until the schooner came abreast of Don Jose’s 


break, when this happened, Cordova instantly 
called all hands, and laying the vessel to, em- 
barked with most of his crew, in the schooner’s 
boat. Landing at the foot of the sloping heights, 
he led his followers up a winding path, well known 
to him, from his residence at the estate ; and, after 
proceeding about a mile and a half, reached and 
surrounded the mansion, 

Inez was already up, but her father had not yet 
risen, when the house servant, running in, ac- 
quainted her with the appearance of armed men 
about the house, She instantly repaired to her 
parent’s chamber, to awake him, and assist him 
to rise. Cordova, leaving his men outside, entered 
the usual sitting room, where, finding no one, he 
called to a slave, and ordered Don Jose to be sum- 
moned. ‘The servant, recognizing the visitor, lost 
something of her terror, though the arms carried 
by Cordova and his men, still filled her with mis- 
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givings, Instead of departing on her errand, she 
joined some of her fellow slaves, and was engaged 
in canvassing this curious affair with them, when 
Cordova, losing patience, advanced immediately 
to the chamber of Don Jose. 

The old man had, by this time risen, and was 
preparing to come forth. Both he and his daughter 
started back at the unexpected appearance of Cor- 
dova, at his angry mien, at his carrying arms, 
Don Jose stopped short, and Inez drew close to 
him. 

“ You astonish me, Senor,” said the old man, 
with some haughtiness, “by this intrusion, and 
the manner of it, You bear arms too, and I hear 


that armed men surround the house—what means 
1 hag 


’ 


“T have few minutes to waste in words, Don 
Jose,” said Cordova, while an angry spot gathered 
on his cheek, “I appear before you to claim my 
bride, and wish her to get ready at once.” 

“Stop,” said Don Jose with dignity, throwing 
one arm around Inez, who clung to him, though 
her proud eyes flashed anger and defiance at this in- 
solent speech of her lover’s, “ Stay, you have said 
enough, Senor. When I promised to give you my 
child, I expected I was bestowing her on a gentle- 
man; but, by your present conduct, I find I was 
mistaken, I am an old man, but I still have a sword, 
and I give my Inez to no one, who comes claim- 
ing her as a freebooter, with insult and an armed 
force.” 

Cordova laughed bitterly, and advancing, laid 
a hand rudely on the arm of Inez, 

“Mark you, Don Jose,” he said slowly and 
angrily ; “ you know I hold yeur life in my hands, 
I scorn to send you to the scaffold. Circumstan- 
ces, however, render it necessary that I should 
leave Cuba at an hour’s notice, and I have sailed 
accordingly. My schooner is visible from yonder 


_ window. Before I go, I wish to secure my bride, 
| Now, these are my terms. Confide your daughter 
| to me, I will marry her at the first port, You 
plantation. The morning was just beginning to © 


can remain behind to turn your estates into 
cash, and in due time, may follow us to New 
Orleans ; for it will be necessary that we all leave 
this island; nay, the Spanish dominions. Refuse 


_ these terms, and I will carry off your child before 


your eyes, and afterwards denounce you to the 
authorities, putting into their hands certain letters 
which I hold.” 

It would be impossible to describe the indigna- 
tion which gathered visibiy in the old man’s face, 
as he listened to this insolent proposition, What! 
trust his child to a man who could demand her in 
this way, and come prepared to take her by force 
if refused! ‘The blood of a hundred ancestors 
burned in his veins at the degrading proposition, 
He no longer thought of himself. Life was 
nothing, compared to the insult to his daugh- 
ter’s name. He now saw Cordova in his true 
light, as an outlaw; though he little suspected, 
even yet, his real profession, 
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“ Villain,” he said, drawing haughtily back, and 
shaking off Cordova’s hold upon the arm of Inez ; 
“ miscreant, monster—begone !” 

Inez felt all that her father felt, and if contempt 
and indignation, expressed in the eyes, could have 
blasted Cordova, he would have sank at her feet 
powerless; but she soon reflected that their imso- 
lent visitor had the means of doing all he threaten- 
ed, unless time for assistance could be obtained, 
The slaves were already off to their work in the 
fields, but if they could be summoned, Inez saw 
that there might be hope, 

“Speak him fair, father,” she said, endeavoring 
to school her countenance to more civility of 
expression, “Perhaps you misunderstand each 
other, 
affair over,” 

But Inez was no match for Cordova in decep- 
tion. His keen eye was instantly fixed upon her 
searchingly, and continued to regard her until she 
turned away embarrassed. 

“ Nay!” said the rover, with a mocking smile, 
“ that will not do, fair Inez, You cannot summon 
aid, even if you leave us, for I have surrounded 
the house, and your egress would be stopped. I 
give you five minutes to make up your mind, 
But this rely on—you go with me, either willing- 
ly or unwillingly.” 

What boots it to narrate the scene which fol- 
lowed! The old man, all his Castilian blood boil- 
ing in his veins, heaped curses, taunts, and threats 
on Cordova, defying him to single combat; and 
when he found all in vain, struggled with una- 
vailing strength to defend his child. Inez clung 
to her parent, and tried first menaces, and then 
threats, but her cries and resistance were useless, 
She was, at the expiration of the period mentioned 
by Cordova, torn from her parent’s arms, and car- 
ried off in a swoon, 

Enraged at this result of his mission, the rover 
ordered the mansion to be given up tv pillage, 
a‘conclusion, perhaps, which he could not have 
averted in any event, When his followers had 


J 


satisfied their rapacity, the house was fired, Cor- | 


dova, by this act, defying the pursuit of the whole 
country. 
Don Jose, stunned and bleeding, was left 


ful slaves, 


——— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


O heavenly breath, 


Fill thou my sails. 
Old Play. 


Tue first proceeding of Hardy, when he heard 
from Don Jose the particulars of the abduction of 


_ by the same path Cordova had taken, 


Let me withdraw until you can talk the | 











self,” he said, “I swear to pursue this villain, if 
needs be, to the ends of the earth. Living or 
dead, I will restore Inez to your arms, Don Jose, 
or perish in the attempt.” 

There was no time to be wasted, if success was 
to be expected; for she now had been gone six 
hours, Wringing the hand of Don Jose, and 
ordering the slaves to bear him to the nearest 
plantation, our hero took a hasty leave of the 
heart-broken old man, and hurried to the beach, 
His men 
had caught something of his own ferocious thirst 
for revenge, and the boat, propelled by their vigor- 
ous arms soon reached the side of the brigantine. 
In five minutes the gallant craft was under way, 
with every inch of her canvass spread, and the 


| men busily engaged in wetting it down from the 


truck to the deck, 

The whole nature of Hardy had been changed 
by the abduction of Inez, The thought of her in 
the power of this remorseless villain drove him 
almost to madness: he felt as if he could sacrifice 
years of his life to know that she would come to 
no harm, He walked the deck incessantly, and 
with quick and nervous strides, his telescope ever 
in his hand, pausing often to sweep the horizon 
with his glass, but alas! always in vain. Nota 
sail, answering the description of the schooner, 
was anywhere in sight. 

At last, about three hours after the brigantine 
had resumed her course, the lookout in the cross- 
trees hailed, 

“ Sail, ho!” 

“ Whereaway ?” cried Hardy, leaping on a car- 
ronade, and looking first around the horizon, and 
then at the speaker. 

“Right over the starboard fore-chains.” 

“Can you make her out?” 

“She’s a fore-and-aft, I think.” 

“ What’s her course ?” 

“ The same as our own, sir, I judge.” 

“She must be the rover,” cried Hardy, in ex- 
citement. The crew shared his agitation, and 
every eye was turned in the direction of the 


_ strange sail, hoping to be the first to catch a 


glimpse of her from the deck. Fifteen minutes 


_ passed, during which our hero grew more ner- 
stretched on the ground, where our hero, when | 
he landed, found him surrounded by a few faith. | 


vous, and paced the weather-side of the quarter- 
deck with gradually increasing rapidity. 

“ Masthead !” at last he hailed, 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

“ Do we gain on her ?” 

“ We do, sir.” 

“ Are you sure she is a schooner ?” 

“T am, sir.” 

“ And she is on the same track as ourselves ?” 

“ She is, sir.” 

A smothered huzza burst from the crew at the 


Inez, was to raise his clenched hands to the sky, 
and take a solemn oath to revenge her. 

“ By all my hopes of heaven—by the memory 
of my mother—by the sanctity of the Virgin her- | 


_ conclusion of these rapid questions and answers, 
| for nearly every man now felt assured that the 
stranger was the rover, and that they outsailed 
him, Still there were some who were not so san- 
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guine, and among these was Hardy, At the end 
of another quarter of an hour he again hailed, 

“Can you see her hull yet, mast-head?” he 
said, 

“It is just visible, sir.” 

“Ts she crowded with men?” 

“ No, sir—there seems no more than common 
to a trader,” 

“Ts she armed ?” 

“ She is not, sir,” 

This answered exactly to the description of 
Cordova’s schooner, and even Hardy, who had 
been afraid to hope too soon, now began to believe 


he had his adversary in sight- The stranger was 
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can’t reach us,” he continued, addressing the shot, 
as it sank into the water about an eighth of a mile 
off. “I told you so, Now, with the captain’s 
leave, we ’ll see what we can do, Our bull-dog 


_ can bark further, or I am mistaken.” 


soon visible from deck, and our hero’s telescope — 


was bent upon her. His observations verified the 
statement of the look-out, ‘The schooner was evi- 
dently Cordova’s. 

Suddenly the strange sail hauled her course, 
and went off sharp upon a wind, This might, or 
might not be in consequence of the brigantine’s 
vicinity: the general opinion was that it was a 
maneuvre to discover whether the latter was in 
chase. The schooner, by this change of course, 
had the weather-guage of the brigantine ; but the 
American craft could beat to windward like a 


duck, so it was with unconcealed glee that Hardy | 


saw this, He promptly ordered the helm to be 
put down, and the sails to be trimmed close; and 
in less time than we have taken to describe it, the 
brigantine was on the track of the fugitive. 

“ A stern chase is a long chase,” cried our hero, 
rubbing his hands with delight; “ but, on a wind, 
I fear nothing. If the villain thinks this his best 
point of sailing, I am sure it is mine—and lIct him 
stick to it, and Ill overhaul him before midnight. 
Ah! but there is no moon—is there, quarter-imas- 
ter?” 

For some time all eyes eagerly watched the 
stranger to see if he changed his course; but for. 
tunately, as the pursuers thought, he did not, 
The brigantine, with every thing set that could 
draw, was in hot pursuit, cleaving through the sea 
like a bird on the wing, the water flying right and 
left before her. 

The chase continued for more than two hours, 
the brigantine slowly gaining on the schooner, 
It was now nearly the close of the dog-watch, and 
though the sun was yet comparatively high, his 
setting must soon arrive, when, under cover of the 
darkness, the enemy might yet escape. Three 
bells had now struck, when a gush of flame 
streamed from the deck of the schooner, followed 
suddenly by a puff of smoke, and immediately a 
cannon ball was seen making its way towards the 
brigantine, skipping from billow to billow. 

“]’ faith,” said old Transom, “I don’t think 
we are near enough to be hit, my jackanapes, 
though you have taken us by surprise with your 
long Tom, Who'd have thought you had the old 
fellow concealed under that caboose! But you 


The long twenty-four pounder, which we have 
described as hung on a swivel amidships, and of 
which Transom was the captain, was made ready 
at a nod from Hardy, and, after a long and careful 
adjustment, fired by the hahd of Transom himself. 
This ball fell short also, but only about a pistol 
shot, Almost simultaneously another discharge 
was made from the enemy’s piece, with equal 
want of success, 


“Come, now, old growler,” said Transom, pat- 


| ting his gun as he would a favorite dog, “ you 


must do better this time. The scoundrels think 


_ to cripple us, and get off under cover of the dark- 





ness. You must cripple them, my hearty. Huz- 
za—there we have ’em !” 

As he held this familiar colloquy, he had sighted 
and discharged his piece, The ball, with unerring 
aim, went through the mainsail of the schooner, 

This damage was not sufficient, however, to 
affect the speed of the enemy, and the pursuit 
continued for some time longer, several shots on 
both sides taking effect, but none doing material 
damage, Four bells had now struck, and the sun 
was fast declining. For some time our hero had 
been very uneasy. 

“Let me sight your piece, Transom,” he said, 
walking forward, “In half an hour we shall 
have no more daylight, and then good bye to this 
villain! I and that gun are acquainted of old.” 

“Ay! captain, try her,” said Transom, step- 
ping back, though with some chagrin, ‘The 
piece is obstinate to-day—lI do ’nt think I ever saw 
it shoot so wild.” 

Hardy was now busily engaged in sighting the 
gun, ‘Transom, when he had delivered himself 
of his speech, stooped down and followed the angle 
of the piece with his eye, while our hero continued 
to arrange her. At length, every thing was done 
to Hardy’s satisfaction, and the match was applied, 
The veteran still remained stooping, while the 
smoke blew back, one eye closed that he might 
the better watch the course of the cannon ball, 

“True as a rifle-ball,” he cried. “There it 
goes—huzza! it has cut away his fore-sail gaff, 
Huzza! huzza!” 

Transom, as he spoke, leaped to his feet, waving 
his hand enthusiastically around his head, What 
he said was correct. The huge fore-sail came 
down by the run, the gaff having been shot away 
just where the peak halyards upheld it; and, as 
a consequence, the immense sheet of canvass fell 
over the schooner’s side into the water, dragging 
her forcibly around almost broadside to the wind, 
The greatest confusion was immediately percepti- 
ble on board the chase. To add to the lucky 
character of the shot, the sail had fallen over the 
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long Tom, so that the gun was, for the present, | 


useless, Owing to this accident, the brigantine 


now gained rapidly on her enemy, while Transom, | 
who had resumed his piece, continued to fire,now | 


talking to his gun, now rating those around him. 
“Give it to ‘em lively, my lads,” he cried, 


“there we hulled her, for I saw the splinters fly. | 
What are you about, you lazy monkey-boy— | 
spring quickly, or I’ll knock you a cable’s length. | 


Home with the charge—home it is! Now, I'll 
give "em a sockdolager—we’ll soon have him 
spouting blood like a whale—Ha! it has cut 
away his topsail—hurrah for old Nantucket— 
that’s as good as the captain’s shot, a’most— 
hurrah !” 

By this time, however, the crew of the schooner 
had got out a new spar, and the foresail was once 
more hoisted, As soon as the vessel felt the in- 
fluence of the additional canvass, she shot off on 
her course with such a velocity, that for some 
time there was but little perceptible gain on the 
part of her pursuers. The pirate’s long Tom 
was, by this time, disengaged, and a happy shot 
striking the brigantine’s fore-top-gallant mast, the 
spar came down with all its hamper. In conse- 
quence of this the velocity of the two vessels be- 
came more nearly equalized, 

Darkness now began to gather on the face of 
the waters, The sun had sunk in the midst of a 
pile of gorgeous clouds, and for a few minutes 
there was twilight ; but this was soon passed; and 
then, of course, night and gloom, except what 
faint radiance the stars shed around, For more 
than an hour the chase continued, an incessant 
firing being kept up from both vessels, At last, 
through the shadowy obscurity, what seemed a 
low island, was discovered, fringed with a dense 
growth of trees, and toward this the pirate 
schooner steered slowly, As she approached it, 
Hardy expected to see her strike, and for greater 
security to himself, ordered a man in the chains 
to sound, Suddenly the chase totally disappeared 
in the dark shadows cast by the trees, ‘The only 
explanation of this, which our hero could give, 
was that the pirate had entered some river, the 
mouth of which was concealed, as is frequent in 
low, lagoon islands, by overhanging trees. Still 


Hardy advanced boldly, steering directly in the | 
All at once the brigantine | 
grounded on a sand bank, with a violence that | 
Hardy was the | 


track of the fugitive. 


threw every one from his feet. 
first to recover himself, 


“ Boarders, ahoy !” he cried, “ muster all, and | 
Let the boats be got out, and manned, | 


at once, 
That villain has slid into some secret cove, or 
river, while we have grounded on the edge of the 
channel, We must follow him to his den, and 
drag him forth, my lads; for, let it never be said, 


that a scoundrel like this foiled American sea- | 


men, Every man to his post!” 


7 —- 





CHAPTER IX, 


The moment comes— 
It is already come.— Wallenstein. 


But what, meantime, was the fate of Inez? 
Did she, in the above action with the schooner, hear 
the sounds of conflict which announced the pur- 
Or, was she still ignorant of the succor at 


suit ? 
hand? : 

Torn from her parent in a state of insensibility, 
she was borne thus to the boat, in the strong arms 
of seamen, who relieved cach other in the task— 
Cordova himself assisting. Her personal servant, 
alone of all the household, was allowed to accom- 
pany her, The rover had ordered this female 
slave to collect such portions of her mistress’ 
wardrobe, as were most convenient, and with this 
command Julia complied, though torn by the con- 
flicting sentiments of love for her mistress, and 
fear of the marauders, 

The rough motion of the boat, and the fresh 
air of the ocean, revived Inez. She opened her 
eyes familiarly, and regarded with wonder the 
strange faces around her: then, as consciousness 
slowly returned, an expression of agony rose to 
her countenance, and she turned her looks to- 
wards the land, where a column of black smoke 
announced the conflagration of her father’s 
dwelling. Her glance next rested on Cordova, 
when she closed her eyes with a shudder, Julia 
sat by her side weeping. 

“Taste this,” said Cordova kindly, presenting 
a flask to the lips of Inez, “ it will revive you.” 

She shook her head mournfully. The rover, 
really touched, began to fan her with his som. 
brero: she raised her eyelids, and seeing who it 
was, said : 

“Oh! if you would please me, take me back to 
my father. Do with me afterwards as you will, 
but do not now separate me from him. He is 
dying, and I am away—oh! take me back,” 

She half rose from her reclining position, and 
clasped her hands, looking up into Cordova’s face, 
with a glance of the most piteous entreaty. Julia 


| burst into vociferous lamentations. 


A dark frown gathered on the brow of the 
outlaw, and, turning away, he ordered the men, 
with an oath, to pull faster ; while Inez, exhausted 
by the effort, and rendered hopeless forever, fell 
back in a new fainting fit. In this condition she 
was lifted on board the schooner, and deposited on 
a locker in the cabin, 

No sooner had the seamen departed, who had 
borne the senseless girl below, than Julia, with a 
light, quick step, advanced to the door, which she 
bolted and locked, after which she dragged a 
trunk and some loose furniture, she found near 
and piled them at the foot of the companion. 
way. 

In a short time Inez began to show signs of re- 
turning life, She heaved a deep sigh, opened her 
eyes inquiringly, and recognizing her attendant, 
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smiled faintly. Then she strove to rise on one 
arm, , 

“ Lie still, dear mistress,” said the girl, again 
giving way to tears; “you will only faint again 
if you rise. Oh! that I should have lived to see 
this day.” 

“Where am I?” said Inez, looking around, 
“Ah! now I recollect! my poor, poor father.” 
She covered her eyes, and fell back with a heavy 
sigh, Julia now knelt by her mistress and began 
to fan her, occasionally wetting her temples with 
water. She was a faithful and quick-witted girl, 
the best companion her mistress could have had. 
For a long while she sat in silence, while Inez 
moaned at intervals, and at intervals uttered ex- 
clamations of anguish at the separation from her 
parent, At last, when the paroxysm of grief had 
somewhat subsided, Julia said, 

“ Do you know where we are mistress?” 

Inez opened her eyes in inquiry, for there was 
that in the tone of the speaker, which meant more 
than words, 

“ We are on board a pirate,” said Julia, lowering 
her voice to a whisper. 

Inez gave a start, uttering a shrick; but the 
hand of her servant was instantly placed on her 
mouth. 

“Hush,” said Julia, “or we are undone, We 
must not show alarm, or all is over with us, Oh! 
my dear mistress,” she said, bursting into tears, 
unable wholly even to control herself; “we shall 
both be murdered, and perhaps this night; the 
Holy Virgin protect us.” 

It was now the part of Inez to comfort her 
slave. 

“ Alas!” she said, “death would be a blessing 
to one of us, if we are indeed in the hands of 
pirates, As for you, Julia, you have little to fear. 
But you are sure you know the characters of these 
men ?” 

“T heard and saw enough while you were in 
the boat, and after we got on board, to convince 
me. What shall we do?” 

“In God is my trust,” said Inez, reverently 
lifting her eyes to heaven, 

An hour and more passed, during which the 
females were undisturbed, but at the end of that 
time a strong hand was laid on the lock of the 
cabin door, which being found fastened, was 
shaken roughly. The entrance, however, re- 
sisted every effort, and after a moment of hesita- 
tion, Cordpva, for he it was, turned away. 

The morning wore on, and the two females 
remained undisturbed; noon came and went, yet 


lowed by the rattling of blocks, and immediately 
afterwards it became evident, by the change in 
the motion of the vessel, that she had altered her 
course. Inez was kneeling at the time on the 
locker, just below the cabin windows, and in- 











voluntarily her eyes looked out. What was her 
joy to recognize, far down to leeward, a sail ape 
parently on the same tack as themselves, 

“Julia,” she cried excitedly; “come hither. 
Do you see yonder white speck? that is a sail— 
perhaps it has been sent to our rescue. You have 
sharp eyes-—can you discern what kind of a 
vessel it is ?”” 

Julia looked long and eagerly at the distant 
craft, and at last said, 

“ Him what you call, not a schooner, nor a brig, 
but a brigantine.” 

Inez clasped her hands in fervent gratitude, 

“J thought so,” she said, “ but dared scarcely 
to trust my eye-sight. You are sure it isa brigan- 
tine ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, and a vessel of war, too—I know 
it by the way its tall masts rake aft. I often used 
to see her in harbor at Havana.” 

“It is he—it is he,” articulated Inez, raising 
her eyes above. “Oh! Heavenly Father, I thank 
thee.” ° 

“It is who?” asked Julia, her big eyes staring 
in wonder. 

Inez blushed and looked away as she answered 
in a tone of assumed indifferance. 

“The American gentleman who visited us a 
fortnight ago. He is the commander of a vessel 
like that in chase of us, and his purpose in visiting 
these seas was to capture a renowned pirate, called 
the Black Rover.” 

“TI have often heard of this pirate—he is said 
to be a terrible man.” 

“T fear we are in his power,” answered Inez, 
“ Light begins to break in on my mind, and a 
thousand circumstances convince me that Cordova 
is the Black Rover himself.” 

A look of the utmost terror rose to the face of 
Julia as her mistress spoke, and crossing herself 
devoutly, she began hurriedly to tell her beads, 

Several hours of agonizing suspense now en- 
sued, during which the two females continued to 
watch the brigantine, nor did the action which 
followed, frighten them from their posts, for curi- 
osity prevailed over alarm, When the foresail 
was cut away, the watchers knew it by the in- 
creased bustle on deck, and the falling off in the 
speed of the vessel; and their hearts beat high 
with hope. But when the spar was repaired, and 
the schooner again under rapid way, their fears 
once more arose, until, when the brigantine lost 
her fore-top gallant yard, they sank into complete 
despair. Night was now gathering around, Sud- 


_denly Inez heard the schooner brush by what 
the effort to enter the cabin was not repeated; | 


and now it was the third hour after the meridian. | 
Suddenly the tread of feet was heard on deck, fol- | 


seemed to be trees, but for a moment, the gloom 
was so intense that she could see nothing. Then 
the vessel appeared to emerge into calm water, for 


_ the rocking motion ceased ; and immediately after- 


wards a loud knocking was heard at the door, 
followed by a voice demanding entrance. Too 
well Inez knew that voice. It was that of the 


| Black Rover himself! 
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“ Open,” he cried, then followed an oath; and 
finding that the door was not unfastened, he dealt 
it a tremendous blow with some heavy article, so 
that it fell from its hinges, “ Ha! you think to 
shut me out—but it is in vain. Up and follow 
me, I have no moments to spare. Do not fancy 
you can escape either, for nothing short of an 
army can tear you from my grasp, and I will not 
yield you, by Santiago, while I have life.” 

A seaman behind him bore a lantern, by the 
light of which Inez saw that his person was 
grimed with powder, and his countenance flushed 
with excitement. She started to her feet. Had 
there been any weapon within reach, she would 
have snatched it to defend herself, but there was 
none, Cordova noticed her glance and understood 
it: with a mocking laugh he seized her in his 
strong arms and bore her struggling out of the 
cabin, At the same moment, Julia was grasped 


by a sailor, who dragged her shrieking in another 
direction, 


CHAPTER X. 


Robin Rover 
Said to his crew, 
Up with the black flag, 
Down with the blue. 
Old Song. 


“A word with you, Captain Ilardy, if you 
please,” said old Transom, when the boarders had 
been mustered and were about to embark. 

“ What is it, Transom ?” 

“TI think I know this spot, sir, I was here be- 


fore the war: it was then a fishing station, The 
entrance is the devil’s own, sir; and if we are not 
careful, we shall all be blown sky-high before you 
get in.” 

“ Ah! how is that ?” 

“Why you see, sir, a narrow channel, like a 
river, puts in under those trees ahead, and wind- 
ing for about a furlong, leads to a wide, shallow 
lagoon, There are a dozen points along this en- 
trance, indeed one at every turn, where a battery 
could be planted, to rake any one attempting to 
force it; and as this is evidently the retreat of the 
pirates, depend on it, they have taken every pre- 
caution to render it impregnable.” 

Hardy felt the force of this, and mused a 
moment, biting his lip, Eager and resolute as he 
was to rescue, or at least avenge Inez, he knew 
it would not do to sacrifice his men, more 
especially as the buchancers were probably as 
numerous as the crew, and victory, therefore was 
at the best doubtful. 

“Have you anything to suggest, further, Tran- 
som?” said our hero, noticing that the veteran 
seemed as if he had more to say. 

“Yes, sir. I know a path, if it is not over- 


grown, by wliich the enemy can be taken in the 
rear—” 








“Ha! have his position turned ?” 

“ Just ‘so, sir. The path strikes the above line 
about a quarter of a mile to somewhere here, and, 
making a circuit through the forest, comes out on 
the edge of the lagoon, a considerable distance 
above the marsh and the channel. Now, sir, if I 
was to suggest, it would be that you should send a 
heavy detachment around in that direction, retain- 
ing another in front here as a feint.” 

“TI comprehend,” quickly replied Hardy. 
shall be done, 
the circuit ?” 

“T should say, sir, about half an hour—perhaps 
three quarters—the last would be the nearest.” 

No more was said, but the crew was divided by 
Hardy into two portions, and while much the 
largest one was detached undcr the guidance of 
Transom, the other was retained by our hero, who 
determined to lead in person the attack in front, 
which was to be made at the end of three quarters 
of an hour. 

This interval passed in breathless suspense. 
Occasionally the listeners would fancy that they 
heard noises from the lagoon; but no sign of a 
living thing was perceptible, to give countenance 
to this, under the deep shadow of the trees that 
almost overhung the entrance. The men lay on 
their oars, their boarding caps on their heads, and 
their arms beside them, keeping such profound 
silence that the dash of the water on the beach 
was heard continually, 

Fifty times, during as many minutes, Hardy 
pulled out his watch, At length, the appointed 
moment arrived. He whispered the men to ad- 
vance, and, with muffled oars, the boats pulled 
into the entrance, 

The instant they passed under the thick shadow 
of the trees, they found themselves buried in almost 
total obscurity, the course of the river being only 
perceptible by the occasional brightness of the 
water as a stray gleam of starlight penetrated 
through the overhanging foliage. The men 
pulled on in silence—passing turn after turn in 
the stream, their hearts beating quicker at every 
bend, for they knew the enemy’s batteries must 
soon be at hand. All at once, as they swept 
around a corner, the gaping mouth of a cannon 
became visible by the light of a torch held by the 
gunners, The piece was trailed so that the boats 
could not avoid coming directly under the line of 
its fire, when they would probably be sunk, and 
their crews nearly all sliughtered, if as was 
almost certain, the gun was loaded with cannister 
or grape, Hardy instantly perceived the peril, 
but there was nothing to be done, howevcr, but to 
advance and endeavor to pass the critical point as 
soon as possible, 

“ Pull away, my lads, he added, “ now or never 
is your time. Pull for your lives.” 

The men stretched their brawny arms until the 
ashen blades bent, and almost snapped into two, 
while the boats shot forward like arrows just dis. 
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How long will it require to make 
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charged from bows, But all would have been in 
vain, if, at this moment, a loud huzzah had not 
risen from the direction of the lagoon, followed by 
the rattle of musketry, sounds which, for an in- 
stant, diverted the attention of the gunners, 

“« There goes old Transom,” shouted Hardy. 
“Now is your time, my braves—one bold dash 
and we have them, Huzza! we are getting al- 
ready out of range—on, on, and we are past,” 

The boats nearly leaped from the water, pro- 
pelled by the gigantic strokes of the rowers, and, 
as Hardy said, the danger was now almost past ; 
but, at its crisis, the piece on shore was discharg- 
ed, and the iron hail came rattling onwards, car- 
rying ruin and death wherever it struck The 
hindmost boat suffered severely, half her men 
being killed or wounded ; but only a few scattering 
shot reached that of Hardy. 

“ Forward,” he cried, springing up in the stern 
sheets, highly excited, “ forward—pull, with a will, 
boys, pull—give her a wide berth around yonder 
corner—ah! there is no better shore, or rather it 
is deserted—another turn and we reach the lagoon 
—hark ! the fight deepens—the lagoon is in sight, 
and our brave comrades hard at work—pull, boys, 
pull, or we shall be too late—pull, for the memory 
of your sweethearts and the honor of the stars and 
stripes,” 

The lagoon as he said was now in full view. 
On either shore were formidable batteries, which 
could, if manned, have effectually protected the 
river, but they were now deserted, for the pirates, 
finding themselves attacked unexpectedly from 
the rear, had flown to repulse their assailants in 
that quarter. Now, too late, they perceived their 
error, as Hardy, cheering with his men, leaped 
from the boats and attacked the freebooters vigor- 
ously. Beset thus on both sides, and still laboring 
under the disorder arising from surprise, the 
pirates fought desperately, and, for a while, the 
scales of battle hung even, Meantime, either 
through accident or design, a row of cabins which 
lined the shore of the lagoon took fire, and blazing 
to the sky, added the roar and light of a conflagra- 
tion to the scene. The melee was terrific. ‘The 
crack of the pistol, the clash of cutlasses, the dull 
sound of steel cleaving the skull, the shouts of the 
combatants, and the groans of the dying rose in 
horrible discord, At last the pirates, who had 
rushed to oppose Hardy, began to give way, and 
fall back sullenly towards the main body, which 
still held its ground against the other division of 


. the Americans, At this instant, however, they 


halted before a tall and powerful form, which, 
rushing through their midst, rallied them to a new 
encounter. ‘Though begrimmed with smoke and 
covered with blood, Hardy recognized in the new 
comer his rival, the Black Rover himself. 


The eyes of the two leaders met simultaneously, | 


and for an instant they paused, regarding each 


other attentively, by the lurid light of the confla- | 


gration. A scowl of mortal hate settled on the 
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dark brow of the pirate; and, stepping out of the 
ranks of his men, he said: 

“Well met, sir. But you heve come on an tdle 
errand—you will never see her again,” And he 
laughed in scornful triumph. “Have at you 
now—all we shall give you here, is six feet of 
ground,” 

“Villain!” cried Hardy, almost beside himself 
with agony and rage; and he sprang to meet his 
antagonist, 

“That for your insolence,” said the rover, as 
he gave our hero a pass, which drew blood, “ and 
that, on account of our duel, which should have 
come off at Havana!” 

“That for the right,” cried Hardy, smarting 
with his wounds; but, watching his opportunity, 
and dealing a lunge which went to a vital part. 
‘God assoilze your soul !” 

The rover fell back, the blood spouting from his 
wound, and, with a single groan, his spirit fled. 

The duel, for such it really was, had caused a 
cessation of hostilities for the moment; and it 
was over so quickly that not a blow could be 
struck on either side, to avert its issue. When 
they saw their leader perish, a panic seized the 
pirates, and breaking away in every direction, 
they sought the shelter of the neighboring thickets, 
whither the Americans followed in hot pursuit. 
Hardy, notwithstanding the blood flowed freely 
from his wounds, was advancing to head the 
chase, when he heard a wild shriek, and a black 
female slave rushing forward, threw herself at his 
feet. 

“Oh! save my mistress,” she cried, clinging to 
his knees, “ she is locked up in one of the burning 
cabins, They tore her from me when we entered 
the lagoon, but I saw whither they conducted her: 
and I heard Senor Cordova, the Black Rover, I 
mean, say, when he returned in haste, to prepare 
for your attack, that sooner than allow her to 
escape, he would have the house fired where she 
was confined. He has kept his word, and she is 
perishing.” 

Hardy scarcely listened to the conclusion of 
this address, but flew in the direction of the burn- 
ing huts, attended by Julia, who, sobbing and 
narrating by turns, managed to inform him in 
which cabin to find Inez, It was fortunate that 
the fabric was lightly built, or Hardy could only 
have found an entrance when too late; but, be- 
neath the desperate strength with which he struck 
it, the door immediately gave way, and he rushed 
in. The cabin was full of smoke, 

“ Inez—Incz!” he cried, 

There was no answer, nor was any one visible 

“ Jnez—Inez !” he shouted frantically, “Oh! if 
I have entered the wrong hut—” 

At that instant, a puff of air from the open 
door whirled away the smoke, and he discovered 
a dark heap lying in a corner, He knew it at 
once: it was the form of Inez. But, was she 
living, or dead? THe rushed towards it, grasped 
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it in his arms, and staggered out into the air, 
more like a madman than a being in the posses- 
sion of his faculties, Whether it was the cold 
breeze from the river, or the frantic manner in 
which he pressed her to him, or both, which re- 
vived Inez, we do not know, and cannot pretend 
to say; but she did revive, for she had only 
fainted, and opening her eyes, recognized her de- 
liverer, She smiled faintly, and unconcsiously 
pressing our hero’s hand, murmured his name, 
coupling it with a blessing. Hardy knew no 
more, The pain, loss of blood, and the agitation, 
all together, overcame him, and he fell heavily to 
the earth insensible. 

The fight was over, the pirates were extirpated, 
and their fortifications destroyed. It was the 
morning after the conflict, On the quarter deck 
of the brigantine, which now lay in the lagoon, 
and behind a common curtain, screening him 
from the eyes of the crew, lay the wounded com- 
mander, while by his side knelt Inez, He had 
just awoke from a deep slumber, into which he 
had fallen after his wounds were dressed, and had 

' 





detected her watching. Words had already been 
spoken, however, on his part, which no after life 
could recall ; and Inez was looking and blushing, 
though without withdrawing the hand he had 
taken. 

“Nay! sooner than agitate you,” at last she 
said sportively, “ which the surgeon says must not 
be, I will declare that I love you, and have loved 
you since you saved my life on the wreck, And 
now you have saved it again,” she added, with 
tears in her eyes, “How shall I ever repay 
you?” 

“Tam repaid already,” said our hero, pressing 
that soft hand. 

Hardy recovered, and so too, did Don Jose, 
whom they joined on the ensuing day. Before 
two months had passed, Inez and our hero were 
married, when they came to the United States, 
Don Jose transfering thither most of his fortune, 

Hardy has since left the navy, but still lives in 
dignified retirement, with his yet lovely bride: 
and often, amid their children’s children, together 
they talk of the Black Rover and his fate, 


THE MOMENT OF SUSPENSE. 
(See Engraving.) 


——oOrws 


BY ELIZA L. SPROAT. 


Tue broken storm in rocky heaps 

About the west was piled, 

And down the ragged cleft of cloud 

The broad, red sunlight smiled, 

The waves had rocked the wind to sleep 
With murmurs faint and mild. 


The cliffs like mighty battlements, 
Against the waters rise; 

And winding round the rocky path, 
A woman gaily hies: 

She fixes on the waves afar 

Her eager, tender eyes. 


Her face is not a lightsome girl’s, 
With health and beauty rife; 

Far more—she is a mother true; 

She is a loving wife ; 

And she who bears these holy names 
Doth hold a threefold life. 


A life of simple, careless joy 

Is mantling on her cheek ; 

A world of woman’s tenderness 
From her deep eyes doth speak ; 

And from her placid brow smiles forth 
The mother, strong and meek. 





“ How slow,” she cries, “the lagging sun,” 
That swept at morn so fast; 

How wearily my husband strives 

All day against the blast; 

But evening, and repentant winds 

Will bring him home at last. 


“ How could I lethim go at morn, 
In anger from his door? 

All day into my heart has sunk 
The parting frown he wore: 

But soon [’ll see him smile again, 
And I will chide no more. 


“1 ll meet him with such loving words 
That he’——Ha! what is here! 
Stretched out, all gaunt and terrible 
Upon a rocky bier.— 

What cen it be that pales her cheek 
With sudden, horrid fear? 


The dead—the dead! oh, pray to God 

That sight thou ne’er mayst see— 

A blue dead hand, & stark dead face, 

Beside the lonely sea, 

And young hearts writhing ‘neath the stroke 
Of their first agony ! 





















































THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART--AND STEINHAUSER’S PSYCHE. 





BY CHARLES G,. LELAND. 





I concetve that the character of a genuine 
work of art, can be determined by the predomi- 
nance of one of three elements; which are, 

Ist. Tue Sprrirvat, When an artist has fully 
succeeded in conveying an impression of the 
Good, Beautiful, or True, in a higher sense, he 
has, strictly speaking, attained to the Spiritual. As 
the Good, Beautiful, and True, mutually reflect, and 
contain each other, we must mfer the existence 
of a common source whence they flow. This has 
been termed the Infinite. But as from the very 
nature of art, and the conditions under which it 
exists, it is impossible to convey a pure idea of the 
Infinite, even in one of its three primary modifi- 
cations, I shall use the term Spiritual, as indicat- 
ing the nearest conceivable approach to it. 

2d. Tue Mareriat. This element rests solely 
upon the imitation of Nature. But Imitation is 
susceptible of two divisions: Ist. That of literally 
“eproducing, or copying, Nature: and, 2dly, That 





of producing the Ideal of any object; which is 
effected by the comparison of many individual 
objects of the same species, and by combining 
their characteristic excellences, to represent an in- 
dividual which shall, in point of beauty, surpass all, 

3d. Tue Romantic. A work of art must consist 
of elements, more or less incongruous, subject to a 
law of harmony. This law may be distinctly set 
forth by the artist, or he may merely assemble and 
present the elements, leaving the observer to supply 
from his own mind, the ruling principle. This 
latter may be the case intentionally, or accidentally, 
when the artist has not himself fully compre- 
hended a law. As a perfect work of art cannot 
be produced in this world, it follows, that the law 
of harmony must, to a certain degree, be deficient 
in all, and consequently, that the appreciation and 
admiration of a work of art, is, more or less, an 
act of creation, on the part of the observer, who, 
however, naturally gives credit to the artist, for 
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that harmony, or unity, existing in his own mind, 
Art depending in this manner to a certain degree 
upon the observer, may be termed Romantic, 

All these elements mutually reflect each other, 
and every work of art, to a greater or less degree, 
involves all three; since Unity in Diversity, Har. 
mony, or Order, is the normal condition of Good- 
ness, Beauty, and Truth; and, consequently, every 
work of art may be said to partake of the Infinite 
as far as mere Harmony or Order is concerned, 


I have spoken of the material element as rest- | 


ing upon Imitation, When an artist falls into 


Mannerism, or yielding to the influences of a cer- | 


tain school, style, or age, his works are to be 
classed as Material, however spiritual the subjects 
may be, since he is merely an imitator, though 


unconsciously, But an artist may, to high spi- | 


ritual influences, and great originality of concep- 
tion, unite the basest mannerism of style—as was 
the case with Carlo Dolci—under which circum. 


stances it becomes extremely difficult to decide _ this description must also be pluced in the second 


upon the true merit of his works, according to the 


rules of criticism which have hitherto prevailed 
in England and America, 

I have spoken of a literal reproduction, or imita- 
tion of Nature, as the first division of the Material, 
Very great and excellent works of art may be pro- 
duced, which have no higher merit than that of be- 
ing literal transcripts from Nature, as in descrip- 
tions of manners, customs, all national peculiari- 
ties, views, and accounts of cities, &c, I can, by 
no means, agree with Fuseli, in his abuse of mere 
unidealized portrait painting, terming it as he 
does, “ furniture,” 
to art. Every genuine work of art, free from 
affectation, or mannerism, is worthy of admira- 


painting, whose claims to be considered a highly 


important branch of art require no vindication, is | 


the highest point in literal imitation, Materialism 
in art is not to be decried because it has been at 


times misused, or its true worth and weight un- 


appreciated, But in defending it against those 
Idealists, who, absurdly enough, decry and depre- 
ciate all literal imitation, as derogatory to, and 


degrading in art, I would, at the same time, pro- | 
test against a literal fidelity to Nature being taken | 


as the test of all art, as was the case with the 
critics of the last century. At that time the 
Abbé du Piles, asserted, that the true object of 


art was to deceive the senses; and the artist was | 


thought to have attained the highest pinnacle of 
excellence, when his productions were, to use the 
hackneyed phrase, “as natural as life.” This 
would also appear, according to Howard, to have 
been the usual standard of pictorial art in classic 
times, to judge from the stories narrated of Xeuxis 
and Parrhasius, The application of this principle 
to appropriate cases, is one of the great duties of 
artist and critic, 

The imitation of Nature is of vast importance 
to both Romantic and Spiritual art, since it sup- 


———— eee POONA AO 


plies the material elements with which they work, 
Let me offer Uhland’s little poem of the Sunken 
_ Crown, as an illustration 


“ Yonder. on the hill, stands a smal! house—from its 
summit we can gaze afar over a beautiful country. 
There. in the evening, sits a free peasant upon a 
bench: he sharpens his seythe, and sings thanks 
to Heaven. 

“ Below, in the meadow, a pool has long glimmered; 
a rich and noble crown lies sunk in its depths. 
There. carbuncles and rubies gleam together. It 
has lain there since many gray years,—and no one 
seeks for it.” 


The elements of this poem are the Material, in 
its first division, and the Romantic. If we are to 
regard the second verse as an attempt to describe 
the ideal of a crown, we must, undoubtedly, class 
it under the second division of the Material, If 
we had grounds for supposing that the attributes 


_ of freedom and grateful piety were sufficient of 


themselves to constitute the Ideal of a peasant, 


division, The bringing together of such incon- 


gruous elements as a peasant—a pool—a scythe, 
| 


and a crown, and leaving the observer to supply 
the connexion, and form from them his own story, 
constitutes the Romantic element, 

A work of art may produce a different impres- 
sion upon every mind; it may also be so consti- 
tuted as to produce a certain impression upon cer- 
tain classes of minds, The most beautiful de- 
scriptions in poetry are not to be classed higher 





and considering it disgraceful | 


than the first division of the Material, unless they 
induce certain observers to combine, develope and 
add to the impression given, As there will always 
be certain minds incapable of appreciating more 


| than the literal description, so there will be others 
tion, let its rank be what it may. True historical | 


who with more extended information, or a happy 

imagination, can either discover or create excel. 

lences of which the first have no conception.— 

Byron’s description of Venice, should be classed 

under the first division of the Material, were it 

not that the impression given by the author is 

continued in the mind of the reader, and his own 

imagination called into exercise, The predo- 

minant element, however, even here, is that of an 

elevated imitation, the Romantic being secondary, 

while in Uhland’s “Sunken Crown,” the latter 
| element takes the lead. 

It must be, constantly borne in mind, that all 
of these elements, as I have already stated, con- 
tinually involve each other, In the second degree 
of the Material, in which the artist endeavors to 
discover the Ideal or perfect type of any object, 
he must be guided by the absolute standard of the 
Beautiful, In spiritual representations, he is not 
unfrequently obliged to call in the Romantic to 
his aid, while the Romantic in turn would fre- 
quently fail in its effect, were not the mind 
adroitly led by the artist into associations involv- 
ing the Spiritual. An excellent illustration of the 
cembination of the Romantic and Spiritual, is to 
| be scen in a picture, by Salvator Rosa, in the 
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Royal Gallery, at Vienna, A stern warrior is re- | 


presented kneeling before a tree,on which a small 
cross is placed, His hands, feet, and neck, are 
bound together in such a manner that he is com- 
pelled, at the risk of strangulation, to continue in 
the attitude of veneration before the symbol of 


holiness, The general conjecture regarding jit is, | 
that it represents a Christian knight, thus mock. | 


ingly martyred by unbelievers.* The Infinite, or 
Spiritual, may be combined with the Material, 
even when the latter sinks to the Common-place ; 
though, strictly speaking, in Art, we can recognize 
only a fluctuating standard of the Common-place, 
or Vulgar, since the latter is generally determined 
by attributes, which at other epochs, or in other 
places, may elevate it to the Romantic, The 
fauns of the classic era, are, perhaps, the best 
illustrations which statuary furnishes of this 


union of the Spiritual and Material. The “ Brute | 


Gedhood” of the Scandinavian mythology abounds | 


in similar instances. 


I have not, in defining the Spiritual and Re- | 


mantic elements, established a separate Ideal 


standard for each, as in the second division of the | 


Material, though a Spiritual as well as a Ro- 
mantic Ideal, must be recognized, For, if there 
be but the same means of representation common 
to all three, and if the standard of representation 
can be established for one more clearly than for 
the rest, it seems but reasonable, that the same 
general rules should be adhered to in establishing 
their standard of excellence—the said rules, vary- 
ing, of course, with the subject. As the artist 
can never hope to delineate a Spiritual, or even a 


Romantic Ideal, with the same certainty with | 
which he can represent the Ideal of a horse, or a | 


hand, I infer, that if pre-eminence is to be given 


to any rules, it is to those applicable to the attain- | 


ment of the Material Ideal, It is only by sensa- 
tion that Art can exist, or appeal to the mind, or 
bring before us those higher Truths, which are 
independent of sense, and as neither the Spiritual, 
or Romantic Elements can be represented without 
materials drawn from Nature, we must, conse- 
quently, give to the Material Element, or Imita- 
tion, in its second division, (i, e.,) as accompanied 
by comparison and combination, the pre-eminence 
of representation. 

A work of Art may, to a high degree, embody 
the Infinite, or Spiritual, and yet be very deficient 
in Material excellence, as is the case with the 
paintings of Beato Angelico. In the works of 
David, and in all Grecian art, the Material Ele- 
ment in its high Ideal predominates, the Spiritual 
occupying the second rank, and the Romantic 
being almost entirely excluded; while in the 
paintings of Rembrandt we see the Romantic Ele- 
ment greatly preceding the Spiritual and Material. 

* This is taken principally from the description given 
by Kugler, of a duplicate of this picture, which he saw 
in Carlsruhe. In the Vienna painting, there are a few 
slight variations. The cross, if I remember rightly, is 
represented as having fallen from the tree. 








A complete system of Aesthetics, or the Philo- 
sophy of Art, would, from the principles of har- 
mony which it involves, embrace all branches of 
human knowledge, and even form a point of union 
between the conflicting Transcendental and Sen- 
sational theories; enabling us to avail ourselves 
of whatever good has resulted from the efforts of 
either. My object, however, in this article is not 
to give the metaphysics of a system, or even to 
develope that which I have already advanced, but 
simply to lay down a few rules, which may be of 
assistance in determining the character of a work 
of Art, 

I have selected the statue of Psyche, by Stein- 
haiiser, at present in the possession of Mr, Flem- 
ing of this city, as an illustration of these rules, 
As the appreciation of this work of art depends, 
in a greater degree than usual, upon an acquaint- 
ance with the narrative, I shall take the liberty 
of giving, in a condensed form, the original mythic 
fable. Psycue, (the soul,) the youngest of three 
sisters, and fairest of mortals, attracted, though 
unwillingly, through her charms, such homage, 
that the worship of Venus was entirely neglected. 
Excited by anger and jealousy, the goddess bade 
her son Cupid inspire Psyche with love for some 
vile being, that her influence might be diminished, 
But Cupid, having once beheld her, became him- 
self enamored, and secretly wedded her by night 
and in darkness, conditioning that she should 
never attempt to penetrate the mystery of his 
being, or behold his form. Her two sisters, Anger 
and Desire, (or insatiable curiosity,) being admit- 
ted, at her urgent request, to the palace of Love, 
persuaded her that this invisible husband could 
be no other than some malignant monster, whom 
she ought, if possible, not only behold, but slay. 
Overcome by their false representations, Psyche 
approached her husband during his slumber, and 
regarding him by the light of a lamp, ascertained 
that this dread monster was no other than “the 
mildest and sweetest of all monsters—even the 
beautiful god Cupid himself.”* 

“— Speechless with awe, in transport strangely lost 

Long Psyche stood, with fixed adoring eye; 
Her limbs immovable, her senses tost 
Between amazemeitt, fear, and ecstasy, 

She hangs enamored o’er the Deity, 

Till from her trembling hand extinguished falls 
The fatal lamp—he starts—and suddenly 
Tremendous thunders echo through the halls, 

While ruin’s hideous crash bursts o’er the affrighted 

walls.”t 

Deserted By Love, her first care is to contrive a 
punishment for her two false sisters; after which 
she seeks the protection of Juno and Ceres, who 
reject her, fearing the anger of Venus, After 
long and weary wanderings, she is betrayed into 
the power of the goddess, by the servants of the 
latter, named Custom. Venus treats her cruelly— 
orders her to be bound and beaten by Solitude 
and Sorrow ; and afterwards imposes on her many 


* Apuleius. t Psyche—a poem, by Mrs. Tighe. 
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severe labors, which she happily accomplishes by 
the assistance and counsel of the ants—a reed— 
the eagle of Jupiter,and a tower. At last Love— 
recovered from the burn caused by the scalding oil, 
and escaping from the confinement in which his 
mother had held him—-solicits and obtains the 
protection of Jupiter, who induces Venus to relent, 
and consent to the union of the long tried and 
suffering pair.—* Thus, Psyche, came lawfully 
into the hands of Cupid: and, at length, from a 
mature pregnancy, a daughter was born to them, 
whom we denominate Pleasure,”’* 


This myth is a beautiful illustration of the lapse | 


and subsequent regeneration of the soul, through 
Love, Faith, Labor, and Grace, Psyche dwells 


contentedly with Love, in blissful ignorance of his | 


nature, until, stimulated by desire, she transgresses 
his command and throws the light of knowledge 
of Good and Evil upon him, According to the 
Platonist, Taylor, the sisters “ signify those two 
powers of the irrational part of the soul, anger 


and desire; the latter of which powers is well | 


defined by the Pythagoreans to be a certain 
tendency, impulse and appetite of the soul, to be 
filled with something, or to enjoy something pre- 
sent; or to be disposed according to some sensi- 


tive energy, just as reason or the rational soul is | 


signified by Psyche, The stratagems of these 


sisters at length take effect, and Psyche beholds 
and falls in love with Love; that is to say, the 


rational part, through the incentives of anger and 
desire, becomes enamored of, and captivated with 
outward form; in consequence of which, Cupid 
or intellectual love flies away, and Psyche, or the 
rational soul, 1s precipitated to Earth ;” she seeks 
in vain at different shrines that quiet and protec- 
tion necessary to restore her original happiness ; 
nor is it until after long wandering, great suffer- 
ing, and wearisome tasks, imposed by Venus, or 
Earthly Love—the successful performance of the 
latter, involving great mental vigilance, as well as 
a resistance to divers temptations—that she is 
borne to Heaven, and forgiven. 


‘**—- for never more they met!—since doubts and fears, 


Those phantom shapes that haunt and blight the earth, | 


Had come *twixt her, a child of sin and tears, 
And that bright spirit of immortal birth— 

Until her pining soul and weeping eyes 

Had learned to seek him only in the skies ; 

Till wings unto the weary heart were given, 
And she became Love’s angel-bride in Heaven.”+ 


The Psyche of Steinhaiiser, is represented as a 
beautiful young female, bound to 4 palm tree, 
against which she supports herself, The position, 
though compulsory, is graceful, and suggests that 
fecling of resignation, which is admirably carried 
out in the countenance, This air of graceful 
ease is to be found in all of the figures of Stein. 
haiser which I have seen, and in the image of 


* Apuleius. 


+ T. K. Hervey—lines on Westmacott’s Psyche, in the 
“Gems of Modern Sculpture.” 
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his infant Jesus, is carried so far as even to sug- 
gest in a very slight degree a feeling of a plomb, 
or nonchalant self-possession, ‘The artist—more 
particularly that artist who aims at expressing the 
spiritual— should guard against a too frequent 
employment of this most seductive faculty of ease. 
The contrast between it and higher emotions is 
generally prejudicial to the latter, and the excel- 
lence of the performance lessened, though we may 


| still retain an exalted opinion of the power of the 


artist. Those who have studied the acting of 
M’lle, Rachel, will admit that her frequent sudden 
transitions from an elevated, impassioned tone to 
one of total ease and indifference, though ex- 
tremely impressive, are not in an elevated point 
of view correct, Raphael, it is true, could inspire 
a feeling of perfect ease into all his works, but it 
was in connexion with higher attributes; while 
many of the productions of early Gothic artists, 
which are filled with spiritual greatness, are stiff, 
not to say awkward in form, 

I have made this disquisition on ease, since 
many artists, from its entire applicability to the 
Material, or Imitative, are apt to consider it, like 


| blind fidelity to Nature, a sine qua non and crite- 


rion of Art in all its branches, 

The story of Psyche once known, we trace in 
the beautiful uplifting of the eyes, an expression 
of Faith, Endurance, and Hope, Patient in her 
sufferings, she seems to await with resignation, 
that divine aid which must and will come. The 
poor Soul— bound, oppressed, and degraded, by 
passion, custom, and all the cares of a weary- 
ing world, still, in a moment. of rest, glances 
heavenward, to its true home, Psyche is a 
statue—a poem—a fable—what we will; but its 
moral is, that every soul, in those brighter hours, 
when respited from the lashes of Solicitude and 
Sorrow, should look upwards, and implore the aid 
of Divine Love. 

The artist has admirably developed this feeling 
of prayerful resignation, and the work, in conse- 
quence, may claim to be considered as an embodi- 
ment of the Infinite, or Spiritual. It is also de- 
serving of high praise with regard to the Ma. 
terial, or Imitative element. The anatomy—the 
general disposition of the limbs and drapery, as 
well as the beauty of the countenance, in a word, 
all of the different physical elements are sepa- 
rately excellent, and collectively subordinated to 
an unity, which would entitle it to praise as a 
merely Material, or Imitative production, even if 
deprived of all immediate or apparent Spiritualism. 

Though according to the meaning of the artist, 
the Spiritual and Material elements preponderate, 
there is one point of view in which the Romantic 
takes the lead,—a point of view common to every 
artistic production which is not perfectly self- 
explanatory, The subordination of certain ele- 
ments, to an expressed law of harmony, or unity, 
as I have already stated, constitutes its Material 
element ; the expression by means of this element, 
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of the reflection of certain truths transcending 
sensation, its Spiritualism ; and the joint action 
of one or both of these upon the mind of the ob- 
server, calling into play his imaginative, associa- 
tive, and creative powers, beyond the pale of its 
intended unity, its Romance. 


If we imagine an observer ignorant of the fable, | 


but not of the meaning of the emblems of im- 
mortality and sin, as shown by the palm tree, to 
which Psyche is attached, and the serpent twin- 
ing around it, he would still—combining their sig- 
nification with the expression of suffering and hope 
suggested by the figure—arrive at a general com. 
prehension of the work. But if we suppose him 
ignorant of these symbols, it must become at once 
the subject of a romance, whose excellence will 
depend entirely upon his own mental powers, 

Many writers have disagreed as to the employ- 
ment of direct allegorical aids in art, but I believe 
that only the narrow minded stickler for barren 
rules and limitations, would have them entirely 
abolished. Deprived of their signification, we 
have in Steinhaiser’s Psyche, great physical 
beauty — Endurance — Hope —Suffering —a ser- 
pent, and a palm trunk ;—a collection of elements, 
demanding from the observer an Unity, and form. 
ing a work in which the Romantic greatly pre- 
ponderates, 

From this we may infer that to the ignorant, as 
to children, the great majority of works of high 
art, must appear in a romantic point of view ; and 
we find, that in every land and age, the Romantic 
has been the leading characteristic of all popular 
art—tales, legends, ballads, or music. “When 
historical truth is at fault,” says Victor Hugo, 
“imagination comes to its aid,’—and where the 
capacity for appreciating the Spiritual, or Material, 
is deficient, the Romantic faculty admirably takes 
its place. 

The attributes of the serpent and palm tree, 
form no part of the ancient fable, in the sense in 
which Steinhaiser employs them, nor are they 
found, that I am aware, in connexion with any 
of the ancient representations of Psyche, This 
myth was, indeed, a favorite subject of illustra. 
tion among the early Christians; and it is on one 
of their sarcophagi, that we first find Psyche with 
the latter symbol,—(vide, Platner. Beschreibung 
Roms, II. 1., p. 192.) The palm tree was first 
used by them as a symbol of immortality, from 
its power of self-reproduction, or from a belief that 
a variety of it was renewed like the Phenix— 
(vide Piper, Mythologie und Sym. der Christhichen 
Kunst. 458.) It is curious that the palm tree, 
should bear the same name (go7vz,) as the Phenix; 
which is also a symbol of immortality, In Psalm 
xcii, v, 12, it is said: “The righteous shall flourish 
like the palm tree,” which, according to Piper, has 
been erroneously translated as signifying Pheniz. 
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The serpent has been used from time immemo- 
rial, as a symbol of earthly passion, We find it 
in the classic and Oriental mythologies, It was 
employed by the Egyptians in connexion with the 
winged globe, to signify Intellect, or Wisdom ; 
and has also, at different periods been employed 
to represent Eternity, The stone crosses erected 
in Ireland, long previous to the introduction of 
Christianity, bore serpents on their bases, and it 
was the destruction of these emblems by the 
earlier Christians in that island, who regarded 
them as symbols consecrated to sensuality, which 
gave rise tothe legend of St. Patrick banishing 
the serpents. 

There is a certain peculiarity in the formation 
of the lips of Steinhatiser’s Psyche, which the 
artist doubtlessly employed to convey a feeling of 
endurance, or negative energy, which should give 
relief to, or counterbalance the feminine softness 
and gentleness of the eyes. ‘There is also some- 
thing in the general expression which strikingly 
recals that of the wonderful Psyche, of the Museo 
Bourbonico, at Naples, of which Bulwer declares, 
that “the face for sentiment, and for feature, is 
the most beautiful of all which ancient sculpture 
has bequeathed to us—that Parian face, before 
which all the beauty of the Florentine Venus is 
poor and earthly—that aspect so full of harmony 
—of youth—of genius—of the soul.” But I do 
not intimate that I consider the first as a defect, 
nor the latter in any degree as a copy from the 
Neapolitan statue. 

I would remark, in conclusion, that as there are 
those who esteem Spiritual and Romantic Beauty 
above Material, or Imitative, it is to be hoped that 
minds may be found among our young artists, 
willing to communicate such a character to their 
works in a greater and bolder degree than has 
hitherto been usual; for Art should be universal. 
There are those among us who are able to appre- 
ciate, patronise, or cultivate it in every branch, 
and their number is every day increasing, A 
spirit of inquiry after Truth, is beginning to 
manifest itself, and a feeling of mistrust as to the 
old tyrannic systems which blindly insisted, both 
in Philosophy and Art, on applying to the whole, 
rules applicable only to a part. 

Truth is the great condition of Art, whether it 
be Spiritual, Romantic or Material, It matters 
not which Element the Artist employs to charac- 
terize his work, since the existence of all is essen- 
tial to its success, if he only strive for that perfec- 
tion, which is always in itself either ideal or 
literal truth, and it must be gratifying to every 
friend of Truth, to meet from time to time, with 
works like these of Steinhaiiser’s, which, sug- 
gested by the Beautiful in the Past,may stimu. 
late those of the Present, to excellence and per 
fection in the Future, 
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BY CAROLINE MAY. 


My pleasant home! my pleasant home! 
How dear thou art to me; 
In joy or sorrow, health or pain, 
I bless my God for thee, 
And often think with grateful tear,— 
What other home could be so dear? 


How precious are the inmates all! 
Mother, and father wise, 

Who guard and guide with anxious care, 
And look with tender eyes 

On those to whom life yet is new ;— 

What other friends are half so true? 


And sisters, whose sweet sympathy, 
So kind, and warm, and quick, 
Half makes it happy to be sad, 
Half pleasant to be sick ; 
Long may their love and trust endure,— 
What other love can be so pure ? 


And our dear brothers (distant one 
Alas! the wild yet brave, 
Oh! may no battle field for him 
Open an unwept grave ;) 
With all their wit and winning pow’rs,— 
What brothers are so loved as ours? 
June 12th, 1847. 





The one with talents rich and rare, 
And eyes so mild yet keen; 

The other with a fair, frank brow, 
Where love and truth are seen; 

Proud am I of each different charm,— 

What other pride so free from harm? 


The music of my pleasant home, 
Heard ever at one’s will, 
From voices full of harmony 
And fingers full of skill, 
How soothingly it greets my ear,— 
What other music is so dear? 


How sweet the flow’rs among the books, 
Of various breath and hue; 

How like old friends the old books seem, 
So changeless and so true, 

So ready to instruct and please ;— 

What pleasures are so pure as these ? 


Oh God, how great thy goodness is! 
Let it not fail to touch 
My heart with humble gratitude, 
For giving me so much; 
And let me feel where’er I roam,— 
What other place is there like home? 





THE POOL OF SILOAM. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS BRAINERD, 


(See Engraving.) 


Neh. iii. 15. John ix. 7. 


Farr Zion’s Mount the Moslem holds, 
And bends full low at Mah’med’s shrine, 
And lifts his Cresecent’s waving folds 

In triumph over Thee and Thine. 


Two thousand years have seen thy shame, 
Thou city sacred, but accursed ; 

Thy crimes have stained the lofty name, 
Thy early sons to glory nursed. 


Thy Temple’s fame—thy monarch’s throne— 
Thy gathering tribes—thy ritual’s power, 





Are gone ;—to live, to bow, to groan 
Is thine,—till Heaven’s appointed hour. 


Nor wait in vain: Siloa’s stream, 
As silent, sparkling, soft, and clear, 
As when it lent a radiant beam 

To sightless orbs, still murmurs near. 


And He who lent its healing power, 
A Living Fountain keeps for thee; 
In whose blest current at this hour 
The blinded soul may bathe and see. 





UNDINE. 
(See Engraving.) 


Vision of beauty, dear Undine, 
Since led by storied light, 
I found you, mystic sprite, 
How soothing to my heart your voi.e has been! 


You press beside me, angel mild, 
Soft breathing all your woes, 
And winning brief repose,— 

A = tender, timid child. 





Still my guitar has caught the tone, 
And from its gate of gold 
Your whispered sorrows rolled, 
Till through the world their sound is flown. 


And many hearts your sweetness love, 
Though strange your freaks and state, 
And while I sing your fate, 

The wild and wond’rous tale approve. 
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BY PROFESSOR JAMES RHOADS, 





CLASSIFICATION. 
(Continued from page 71.) 


Exocenous and Endogenous, are certainly long 
and hard words, It is a necessary evil which 
afflicts Botany as well as other branches of science, 


that its votaries must comprehend and remember | 
I have, however, found in my | 


a variety of such, 
own case, and I have no doubt others have expe- 
rienced the same in theirs, that an intimate ac- 
quaintance with scientific terms, not only recon- 
ciles us to their use and makes us regard them 
with favor, as correct and expressive, but also, in 




















are like those men with whom we often meet, who, 
although repulsive and disagreeable at first sight, 
soon win our love and respect by the many esti- 
mable qualities of mind and heart, which we dis- 
cover them to possess, 

But even if this were not so, if these terms were 
in reality and in perpetuity, as harsh and pedantic 
sounding as many consider them, still, as Science 
is no longer confined to the cell of the monk and 
the garret of the philosopher, but become a free 
denizen of the active world, and a welcome guest 
in the drawing room,a due regard to his own 
character and convenience, requires that every one 


time, leads us to admire them as beautiful, They | should pay his respects to her. To be entirely un- 
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Exogenous Plants. 


acquainted with her and her language, is, at the 
present day, as fatal to ones’ reputation, even in 
fashionable circles, as being a stranger to the lead- 
ers of the ton, Ignorance is, in “ this nineteenth 
century” as much out of place in good society, as 
boots in a ball room, or a hunting suit at an even- 
ing party. 

Beware then, dear reader, of exhibiting or of 
even feeling, any thing like aversion to these long 
words, though you may think them uncouth. 





Don’t, I beg of you, skip what I have to say | 


about them. It is important that you should 
know something about them, and you can learn 
them and their meanings, much more easily than 
you can induce people not to use them, Those 
reformers who would exclude from scientific no- 


menclature, all words but the short and easy 
Saxon, may labor very hard at their work of sim- 
plification, and end as they began, with making 
themselves ridiculous, He was probably one of 
them, who confounded Endogenous with Indige- 
nous, and taught his disciples that it meant “ grow- 
ing in one’s own country.” 

Perhaps none, of all the striking differences 
which God has established in the outward world 
between nature as she exhibits herself in the torrid, 
and nature as she exhibits herself in the temperate 
regions of the earth, is more remarkable than that 
which appears in the structure and growth of the 
trees pertaining to each, It is the difference be- 
tween the sturdy oak with its mighty, out-spread, 
far-reaching arms, and the Babel-like, heaven- 
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aspiring palm, pushing straight upwards its 
branchless trunk, and bearing at its summit in 
one great cluster, its flowers, its foliage and its 
fruit. It is the difference between exogenous and 
endogenous plants, In figures 1 and 2 our artist 
has well portrayed it and I will now endeavor to 
explain it in words, 

The names by which English botanists were 
for many years accustomed to distinguish the two 
classes of Plants which form the subject of this 
article, were even worse as regards length and 
sound than those about which we are talking, and 





they were much less significent and appropriate. | 


They are fast becoming obsolete, They were in- | 


vented by Linneus, and referred to the character 
of the seeds, ‘Those plants whose seeds, in ger- 
minating, split into two nearly equal parts, which 
in some, speedily decay beneath the ground, but 
in others, rise in two seminal leaves, as appears 
so strikingly in the common bean, just as it forces 
its way through the soil, were called dicoty- 
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ledons ; those which, like Indian corn, do not so 
split, but have the seed in one mass, and produce 
but one seminal leaf, were called monocotyledons ; 
—besides these two classes was a third, of no ac- 
count for our present purpose, called acotyledons, 
because destitute of substantial, massive seeds, It 
being almost always inconvenient, and sometimes 
extremely difficult, in classifying plants, first to 
ascertain the nature of the seed of each, botanists 
have always taken another means of determining 
the class, Observation taught them that they 
could do so without an inconvenient, microscopi- 
cal examination of seeds, for the stems of all 
dicotyledons increase in size by successive addi- 
tions to their surfaces, and all monocotyledons by 
additions at their centres; and that the manner of 
growth is, in most instances, evident from the out- 
ward appearance of the plant. Of this last fact, a 


_ single glance at figures 1 and 2 will be sufficient 


\ 


evidence. In order to accommodate Botanical 
language to the practice of botanists, M. Desfon- 


No. 2 
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Endogenous Plants. 


taines, a celebrated French naturalist, discarded 
the old terms, and adopted those which express 
the difference, not in the character of the seed, 
but in the manner of growth. Exogenous means 
growing outwardly, Endogenous growing in- 
wardly, 

Of the process of growth in these two great 
classes, and of their anatomical differences I will 
treat on another occasion. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AZALEA. 


BoranicaL CHaRACTERIsTICs ;—Class, PENTANDRIA; 
Order, Monocynta, Flowers 1-petalled, infe- 
rior ; seeds in a capsule ; capsule 5-celled, 5- 
valved, opening at the top; Calyx 5-parted ; 
Corol tubular, half 5-cleft, somewhat oblique ; 
Stamens on the receptacle, declined ; Stigma 
declined, obtuse, usually ending with 5 short 
papille, 

Tuss genus of plants derives its name from the 











Greek azaleos, dry, but whether from the habit 
of some of its species, which grow and flourish on 
parched, arid declivities, or from the peculiar, 
hard, unjuicy character of its ripe wood, is matter 
for conjecture. It is certain however, that those 
who undertake to treat the genus with reference 
to its name, will fail. Let the earth ball in which 
the potted Azalea is growing, become completely 
dry throughout, so that the leaves begin to flag, and 
the plant will assuredly either die, or be so much 
injured that it will never thrive again, . 
Numerous varieties of the Azalea are indige- 
nous to the United States, and many of them, par- 
ticularly those of the A, Nudiflora, are well 
worthy, from their beauty, to be transplanted 
from our forests and wé6ods, to our shrubberies 
and pleasure grounds, Many of the exotic varie- 
ties also are perfectly hardy, and even some of the 
greenhouse kinds will bear our winters uninjured, 
if planted in a sheltered position and protected 
with a slight covering of straw or matting. In 
garden cultivation the principal thing to be attend- 
ed to, after planting them in a moist and rather 


















































THE FLORAL 


shady situation, is never to use the spade or hoe, 
but to leave the earth around them wholly undis- 
turbed, ‘This is necessary on account of the fine 
delicate fibres of the roots running along so near 
the surface of the ground that even a slight scrap- 
ing with the hoe, will materially injure them, The 
weeds which appear should be pulled out by hand, 
and the earth allowed to become mossy, 

But it is the more tender species that are the 
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most showy and beautiful. Nothing is more 
pleasing in a well stocked and well kept green- 
house, in March and April, than the gorgeous 
display of blooming Azaleas; the varied and beau- 
ful hues of pink and purple, and every interme- 
diate tint of the more specious colored kinds, con- 
trast so delightfully with the clear spotless white 
of the others, All are so prolific and present such 
masses of bloom, that the show would be gaudy 
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were it not for their innocent purity in coloring 
and texture, 

Our: engraver has-very successfully depicted 
(figure 3,) a small plant of one of the most re- 
markable varieties, the Azalea Indica, Variegata, 
The color of its flowers is, light pink with an 
irregularly marked white margin, and numerous 
dark-purple spots about the throat, It is less 
hardy, and requires more care than some other 
kinds, but by the profusion its blossoms it amply 
pays for the trouble it occasions, A single plant 
two feet high, will, it is said, sometimes have from 
seventy to eighty of its magnificent flowers ex- 
panded at once, 

The proper mode of treatment for all tender 
Azaleas is as follows,—Ilst. About one month be- 
fore they are wanted for flowering, they should be 
transferred from the cool apartment in which they 
have been kept, into a warmer one, the sitting or 
drawing room, With the increased heat an in- 
creased supply of water becomes necessary, and 
still more should be given when the flowers 
appear, and during the whole period of flowering ; 
care should be taken, however, that no water re- 
mains standing in the saucers, 

2. As soon as they are done flowering, shift 
them into new pots, one size larger, using a light 
soil composed chiefly of sand and thoroughly de- 
cayed vegetable matter. In the process of shift- 
ing, unless great care be exercised, the delicate 
hair-like roots will probably be bruised or broken 
off, greatly to the injury of the plant, If it be 
necessary, as it probably will, to remove some of 
the old soil, it is best to wash it away, that the 
roots may remain whole and sound, Ensure good 
drainage by a plentiful supply of potshreds in the 
bottom of the pot. Though fond of moisture, 
they are injured by stagnant water. 

3. After re-potting let them continue in the 
warm apartment until they have secured a good 
growth of young wood. Frequent syringing and 
fresh air will materially aid them in this, When 
they have grown considerably they should be re- 
moved again.to the cool apartment. 

4, In the spring, after all danger of frosts has 
ceased, they should be placed in a sheltered, and 
somewhat shady situation, out of doors, where 
they should remain until Autumn, when they 
should be put in a light, cool apartment, to remain 
until wanted again to flower 


——— 


PERSPIRATION OF PLANTS. 
A single, large Cabbage is said to exhale by in- 


sensible perspiration seventeen times as much 
water as a man does, The exhalation takes place 
through the pores of the leaves and other green 
parts, Bathing then, by keeping open the pores 
promotes and facilitates the process of perspiring, 
and thus contributes to the health of the plant, 
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WHEN THINKING OF THOSE WHO ARE DEAREST. 


THE POETRY 
BY ROBERT FOLKESTON WILLIAMS, ESQ: 


THE MUSIC 


BY P. VERINI. 


Adante Quasi Allegretto. 
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The heart the most wor-thy of lov - ing, Can on- ly be found in 
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SECOND VERSE. 


The day now hath studied from sorrow, 
Its heaviest task! 

To find a delight in the morrow, 
Is more than I ask. 

But if there’s a season of pleasure, 
That these aching eyes may see, 

I know that the joy I most treasure, 
Can only be found in thee. 

But if thore’s a season, &c. 
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EDITORIAL. 


OUR MARCH NUMBER. 


We invite attention to the unusually rich and varied 
character of our present number. 

The benevolent of every name, the lovers of right- 
eousness whose hearts are open to the finer touches of 


article, beyond the simple announcement, that it is an 
Irish tale of stirring interest, from the pen of 


WILLIAM HOWITT. 
The same may be said of the “She-Eagle,” the second 


of our series of contributions from the Swedish novelist, | 


FREDERIKA BREMER, 


who, in her article for the present month, inculcates a 
great moral truth in that peculiarly felicitous and grace- 
ful style which has made her so distinguished. 


DR. BETHUNE 


has contributed another of “ Aunt Betsey’s” instructive 
fireside “Lectures,” wherein that lady peremptorily 
challenges the adage that “ Honesty is the best Policy,” 
showing conclusively, that it is based on a low standard 
of morals, and leads legitimately to the rule, that “ Policy 
is the best Honesty.” 

For graphic sketches of life and manners among the 
“upper ten thousand” of American society, it is gene- 
rally admitted that no living writer has equalled 


N. P. WILLIS. 


In “Mrs. Luther Leathers’s First Friday Morning,” 
this writer has given our readers one of his most bril- 
liant and successful hits at the follies of fashionable life 
as it now exists in our large cities. 

For spirited sketches of life abroad, and discriminat- 
ing notices of whatever in European countries would be 
likely to interest an educated American, the reader is 
referred to the continuation of “Sight-Seeing in Eu- 


rope” by 
MRS. KIRKLAND. 


Those readers who are fond of novel adventures, will 
be pleased to find that 
PETERSON 


has at length brought to a conclusion his stirring tale of 
the “ Black Rover.” 

The first part of the original American Novel which 
was promised in our prospectus, now makes its appear- 
ance. The author, 

MR. WILEY, 


has opened an entirely new field of American traditions, 
untouched by Cooper, Irving, or any of their more recent 
successors. This novel will be illustrated throughout 
by original designs by Darley. 

More discriminating and intelligent criticisms on Art, 
have never found their way into an American magazine 
than those which Sartain has secured from 


MR. LELAND. 


This gentleman, it is well known, has studied pro- 
foundly the science of aesthetics and criticism. The 
papers which he has published, show him to be well 
qualified, by taste and education, to be what we have 
long wanted in this country, a fearless and competent 
Censor Axrtium. The article in our present number, 
though referring to a particular work, is occupied chiefly 
with the general principles of criticism as applied to 
Art. It cannot fail to command the attention of artists 
and connoisseurs. 


In a with this subject, we would invite atten- 


| 
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tion also, to the illustrations of the early life of the 
greatest of American Artists by 


PROFESSOR HART. 
As spring comes on apace, the Floral articles of our 


; ; | Magazine will be of increasing interest, especially to the 
humanity, will need no inducement to read the opening female portion of our readers. In the Calendar for this 


| month, 


PROFESSOR RHOADS 


has continued his remarks on Classification, and has 
given special instructions in regard to the cultivation of 
the Azalea, a house plant that usually blooms in March. 

In poetry, the Magazine for this month is peculiarly 
rich. Not even in his “Calaynos,” or his “ Spirit of 
Poesy,” has 

MR. BOKER 

displayed more genius, than in his “ Song of the Earth,” 
a poem of several hundred lines, which will be found in 
the foregoing pages. The author, who has hitherto been 
marked in his observance of rule and precedent, has in 
this poem ventured upon an untrodden track both of 
thought and of verse, and, with a degree of daring, we 
had almost said of audacity, equalled only by his entire 
success, 

Besides this, we have a poem of almost equal length, 
and likewise highly original, from 


EDITH MAY. 


whose contributions will continue to grace the pages of 
the Magazine. 
CAROLINE MAY, 
whose ability to judge of the poetry of others so well 
appears in her admirable volume on the “ Female Poets 
of America,” has here given proof of her ability to pro- 
duce the article, as well as to criticise it. Her stanzas 
on “ Home” have a sweetness and tenderness that will 
win for them many admirers. 
PARK BENJAMIN, 
in his graceful and amusing pentameters, has done for 
the musical, what Willis has for the fashionable world; 
and we dare say, will be forgiven his drollery, although 
he has pictured to us Music in her modern costume, not 
a delicate, sylvan maid with rustic reed and shell, but a 
plump, buxom, comfortable, “half mourning” widow ! 
The Valentine by 
EDGAR A. POE, 
will, we venture to predict, make as many guessers as 
readers of his most provoking riddle. 
Another of the stars in this shining galaxy, is 


MRS. KINNEY, 


who, in our opinion, has seldom, perhaps never, done 
better than in the “Blind Psalmist” of our present 
number. 


We have poems also on various subjects, and every 
one of high poetical merit, from 
MRS. SIGOURNEY, 
MRS. OSGOOD, 
MRS. E. OAKES SMITH, 
MISS SPROAT, 
MR. BRAINERD, 
MR. DONELLY. 


Let any one cast his eye over this array of distin- 
guished names, and the varied and interesting contents, 
and say whether a richer number of any American 
magazine was ever presented to the reading public. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Of the artistical character of the number it would be 
difficult to speak in terms of exaggeration. “UNDINE” 





He, nevertheless, found time to paint some of his 
favorite compositions in oil colors, on a large scale, with 
figures the size of life. These were generally scenes 


and the “MOMENT OF SUSPENSE,” both from the | from the life, death, or resurrection of Christ, and formed 


unrivalled burin of Mr. Sartain, are superb works of | 
art. Another feature in the pictorial department of the | 
Magazine, is the beautiful specimen of tinted engrav- 
ing. “THE POOL OF SILOAM,” which we give in this 
number, is the first of an extended series of illustrations 
of Scripture subjects, all to be done in this novel and ex- 
pensive style. We call attention also to the large and 
spirited illustrations of Mr. Wiley’s Novel, engraved in 
expensive style from original designs by DARLEY. 
Two or three of these beautiful designs will be given in 
every number. 

In addition to all these, the reader will find Professor 
Hart’s article on the early life of West, illustrated by 
two capital and authentic engravings of “ West’s BIRTH 
PLACE,” and of the “SprincFieLpD Meetine Hovss,” 
made from drawings taken on the spot, by Mr. Sartain, 
a few months since, being the only pictures extant of these 
now highly interesting historical objects. 

There is likewise an engraving of “Steinhauser’s 
Psyche,” made from a drawing taken from a Daguerreo- 
type, expressly to illustrate Mr. Leland’s criticisms on 
that extraordinary work of art. 

The Floral articles also, are illustrated, as usual, with 
appropriate and tasteful engravings. 


MUSIC. 


The Music has been selected for the Magazine, and 
specially adapted for popular use, by that experienced 
Musical Professor, Mr. B. C. CROSS. 


SPRING FASHIONS FOR 1849. 


By an unusual exertion we have been enabled to pre- 
sent our readers this month with one of the sweetest 
fashion plates ever published in this country, which has 
the additional merit of being authentic and fresh. So 
admirably are the figures drawn and colored that there 
will be no difficulty in understanding them. 

No.1. Watki1ne Dress.—There is a grace, delicacy, and 
harmony of effect about this costume which will strongly 
recommend it to the attention of the ladies. The dress 
of pale green glacé silk, richly trimmed with volants fes- 
tonnés, the aristocratic sweep of the camail tuyoté, are 
admirably set off with the light and shell-like curve of 
the straw-colored hat, with its single blush-rose. Gloves, 
of course, to correspond with the hat. 

No. 2. Demti-torm.ette.—Dress of pink silk, low and 
square across the bosom, with a pelerine of black lace. 
White lace head dress and siraw-colored gloves. 

Eventnc Dress.—The season is not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced to enable us to pronounce with certainty as to 
the style of evening and full-dress costume. An un- 
usual variety of brilliant novelties, however, now in 
active process of consummation, of which we shall have 
hereafter a great many pretty things to say. 


ee 


Notices of Arts and Artists 


Ricnarp Westatu.—Richard Westall was at one 
time the most popular designer of his day, as he was 
also the most prolific. The number of his compositions 
for the embellishment of books, probably exceeds that 
of any other, not even excepting Stothard, or Craig. 
They were the chief source of his large income, and so 
numerous and pressing were the demands of the book 
publishers for his drawings, that they frequently passed 





into the hands of the engravers but half finished. The 
rapidity with which they had to be executed, led to a 
kind of short hand method of expression that naturally 
resulted in a fixed mannerism, impairing materially the 
beauty of his designs. Hence his earlier pictures are the 
best, because most free from this defect. 


| 


| 


an attractive feature in the annual exhibition of the 
Royal Academy of London, of which institution he was 
an influential member. Although most of his composi- 
tions were illustrative of heroic, or Scriptural subjects, 
he evidently loved to exercise his talents on scenes of 
rural simplicity, such as the “Sad Story,” well known 
by the large engraving so universally popular, or of 
touching pathos like that of the “ Moment of Suspense,” 
engraved for our present number. His picture of “The 
Boar that killed Adonis, brought before Venus,” of which 
there exist one or two good prints, is a beautiful speci- 
men of his earlier and best style, while as an example 
of his manner and style, we may refer to the picture in 
the centre of the stained glass window of St. Stephen’s 
church, Philadelphia, in which we see Owen Glendower 
and Hotspur, disputing over the division lines on the map 
of England, a scene from Shakspeare’s play of Henry 
IV. The actions are here bombastic and extravagant, 
but this is @n extreme instance. His method of composi- 
tion is more frequently simple, his outlines few, and flow- 
ing in grand and graceful sweeps, and the light and 
shadow broad, and never confused, in form and effect 
passing into contrasts by gentle gradations. These cha- 
racteristics produce a striking and agreeable impression, 
and render the copies of his works always acceptable. 


———— 


Cu. L. Mutier.—C. L. Muller, the author of the “ Un- 
dine,” furnished this month to the readers of the Union 
Magazine, is, we are informed, still a young man, not 
over twenty-six, and it may be inferred from the con- 
summate skill already displayed in his works, that he is 
destined to occupy a very high niche in the temple of 
fame. He is a native of France, and paints in both oil 
colors, and in crayon; among other specimens of both 
styles by him, exhibited by Messrs. Goupil and Vibert, 
at the Inter-National Art Union Gallery, in New York, 
was the original painting in oil of the “ Undine.” The 
same gentlemen are said to have more of this artist’s 
productions on their way to this country, intended to 
adorn the same Gallery. Of this and other Art Unions, 
in various parts of America, established for diffusing a 
taste for the fine arts, and for the encouragement of 
artists, we will find space to speak in the next number. 

Many notices of remarkable works written for inser- 
ton here, are necessarily omitted for want of room. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We desire to offer our grateful 
acknowledgments to Thomas Fleming, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, the owner of the “ Psyche Bound,” for his kind- 
ness in granting us so freely every facility desired for 
taking a Daguerreotype of that beautiful work, which 
was in his house, at the time Mr. Leland’s critique was 
written, but has since been removed to the rooms of the 
Philadelphia Art Union. 
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Books. 


Acton ; or, The Circle of Life. A Collection of Thoughts 
and Observations, designed to delineate Life, Man, aud 
the World. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A very difficult book this, either to describe or to cha- 
racterize. We may say, however, to begin, it is a pretty 
volume to look at, full of quaint typographical devices, 
fitly conceived and deftly executed. The author’s plan 
is one which enables him to utter his sentiments on any 
subject. He has accordingly recorded his dicta on almost 
every topic that would find its way into a commonplace 


| book in the course of a twenty years‘ reading. His work 


reminds one of Lacon, though not an imitation of the 
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latter. The author thinks for himself; and if he does 
express his thoughts in a style somewhat bizarre, if he 
is at times a little troubled with affectation, mistaking 
mere verbal antithesis for point, and alliteration for wit, 
(“ without children or chickens, without spouses or spec- 
tacles.” p. 40.) still, his book is a very pleasant compa- 
nion, which one would like always to have close at 
hand. Dip into it where you will, it is sure to set you to 
thinking. 


Mirror of Nature: a Book of instruction and Entertain- 
ment. Translated from the German of G. H. Schubert, 
by W. H. Furness, Philadelphia: Thomas, Cowper- 
thwaite & Co. 497 pp. 12mo. 


Men of science will recognize a familiar name in the 
author of this modest volume. Mr. Schubert is eminent 
even in Germany, as a naturalist. He is, indeed, a 
veteran devotee of science. In the present volume, (for 
an excellent translation of which the American public 
is indebted to the Rev. Mr. Furness, of this city,) Mr. 
Schubert has laid aside, as far as possible, the forbidding 
technicalities of science, and presented the*fruits of his 
learned investigations in a form adapted to popular read- 
ing. He goes over nearly all the great departments of 
the kingdom of Nature, and adduces every where multi- 
plying evidences of the Infinite wisdom and goodness 
so conspicuous in the works of creation. The work 
breathes from every page a kindly spirit, friendly to the 
interests of religion. 


History of Congress, Biographical and Political. By Henry 
G. Wheeler. New York: Harper & Brothers. Vol. 2d., 
563 pp. 8vo. 


There is a hearty boldness in Mr. Wheeler’s under- 
taking, which must at least attract attention. He pro- 
poses, if we understand his scheme, to give in a series 
of volumes, a full and digested history of the action of 
Congress on each of the great subjects which have ob- 
tained national legislation. The present volume, the 
second of the series, is occupied exclusively with the 
subject of Internal Improvements. The author first 
gives extended biographies of the men who in Congress 
have taken a leading part in this subject, with an en- 
graved portrait of each, This is followed by a narra- 
tion of the proceedings of Congress in the matter, since 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, giving the va- 
rious bills, resolutions, votes, &c., down to the present 
time The work, when complete, or so far as completed, 
will be a Biography of the American government. To 
politicians—and that means almost every body—Mr. 
Wheeler’s work will be invaluable. We have no doubt 
every member of Congress will have it, and thumb it well. 
It is next to impossible to compile a book on such a sub- 
ject without political bias. That Mr. Wheeler has been 
unusually successful in this particular, needs no better 
evidence than the fact, that his work is fully endorsed 
both by the Union and the Intelligencer, and by the lead- 
ing newspapers of both political parties. 


War with the Saints. Ceunt Raymond of Toulouse, and the 
Crusade against the Albigenses, under Pope Innocent III. 
By Charlotte Elizabeth. Illustrated edition. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 305 pp. 12mo. 


From the preface of this work, we learn that it was 
the last that came from the pen of the gifted and excel- 
lent author. She finished it and her earthly career 
almost at the same moment. She was attacked, soon 
after commencing it, with an ailment that proved 
eventually to be a cancer. This is a form of disease, 
which while it produces excruciating pain, yet generally 
leaves the mental powers vigorous almost to the very 
close of life. So it was in her case. She continued to 
be engaged in the active duties of authorship, almost to 
her expiring breath. She even invented means of evad- 
ing the physical disabilities to which disease had sub- 





jected her. One of these she thus describes in her Per- 
sonal Recollections. 

“To effect the mechanical operation of writing, she 
invented, during one of her sleepless nights, a machine 
which was immediately constructed by a clever car- 
penter. It consisted of two rollers on a frame ; on the 
lower one many yards of paper were rolled, and as fast 
as she filled a page, writing with the frame resting on 
her knees, a turn of a small winch wound off the manu- 
script to the upper roller, and brought up a clean surface 


| of paper. In this manner she would write papers for 


the press, and letters to friends, measuring three, four, 
or six yards in length. Dictation was very difficult to 
her; no pen but her own could follow her thoughts with 
sufficient rapidity, nor did she resort to this mode of 
writing, until absolutely compelled to it, during the two 
last months of her life.” 

It was by the help of the machinery described in the 


foregoing paragraph, that the present volume was 
written. 


The Old Stone House ; or, The Patriot’s Fireside. By Jo- 
seph Alden, D.D. New York: M. W. Dodd. 143 pp. 
12mo. 

We have long thought that Political Science, pre- 
sented in the form of pleasant narratives, would be much 
more efficient in its influencé upon the public mind, than 
in the usual form of dry, repulsive, logical formulas. 
Professor Alden, who never writes without an object, 
has endeavored in this attractive little volume, to render 
his readers familiar with the elementary truths of the 
science of the government and to inspire them at the 
same time with an intelligent love for that form of govern- 
ment under which we live. The book is addressed to the 


young. It will amply repay a perusal to any class of 
readers. 


Moneypenny ; or, The Heart of the World. A Romance of 
the Present Day. Intwo Parts—Part I Illustrated by 
Darley. New York: Dewitt & Davenport, Tribune 
Buildings, Nassau st. 


The author of Moneypenny states in his preface, his 
design to furnish a story, which, while it should enter- 
tain and interest the vast body of general readers, would 
at the same time be free from the objections urged 
against modern cheap literature—their immoral tenden- 
cies. He has succeeded, we think. The tale is deeply 
interesting, full of incident and sprightliness and though 
introducing to our notice, as must necessarily be done 
by one endeavoring to illustrate miscellaneous society, 
the vicious and depraved, care is taken that their vices 
shall not seem attractive. and he introduces nothing 
which could offend the most scrupulous. 


Mary Barton; A Tale of Manchester Life. New York: 


Harper §& Brothers. No. 121 of the Library of Select 
Novels. Price 25 cents. 


The title of this novel, brief though it is, is, perhaps, 
the best description of the book itself. It is a tale of the 
sufferings of Manchester operatives, by one who writes 
as an eye witness, and who in the preface professes to 
be anxious to “give some utterance to the agony which 
from time to time convulses this dumb people.” 


NOTICE. 


The proprietors have received notice from various 
parts of the United States, that unauthorized persons are 
obtaining subscribers for the Magazine, and reeeiving 
money, using for the purpose the name of Mrs. Kirkland, 
particularly among her friends at the West. They 
would, therefore, CAUTION all persons against paying 
money to these pretended agents, as the real agents of 
the Magazine, are in all cases, men of established cha- 
racter, known to respectable citizens in the region of 
their business operations. Alothers are IMPOSTORS, 
and should be treated as such. 














